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SERI NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1912. ‘ 


THE FIRST EXHIBITION OF METALS 


MANUFACTURERS OF METALS AND METAL PrRopucts DispLAy THEIR WARES IN AGRICI 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Great Britain as an industrial nation is not as yet as the band played a welcoming air, and when 1 
played out, was the keynote of the sentiment back of the  mality was over with, officials and guests filed their wa 
first Exhibition of Metals ever held in the world, and to the dining room to partake of a course luncheon 
which opened for two weeks in the Royal Agricultural which was topped off with several hours of toa 
Hall, London, on June 15, 1912. and speech glorifving, beginning with a toast 1 ( 
“We will show the world what old England can do in hing” and ending with a short address by the o1 











GENERAIT IEW OF THE EXHIBIT IN| AGRICULTURAL HALI 


metal manufacture,” was the expression of the speaker manager, Irederick W. [ridges he president, Si 
“For as we have been making brass for centuries, why Gerard Albert Muntz, Bart., in his opening addres el 
not let our metal arts be known ?” tioned how the exhibition had justified itself and « 


For an undertaking which was the first of its kind plained the meaning of the word non-ferrous, for B1 
ever held, the organizers and manufacturers certainly — still cling to this clumsy distinction of metallic substan 


produced a very creditable display of metal manufac which are separated from the iron group, rather tl 
ture in all forms from the cast to the wrought, and also class metals simply as metals 
a very good collection of machinery and appliances (still Sir Gerard was followed by other speakers who « 


and in motion) for the fabrication of metals in all forms. plained the purposes of the exhibition and proposed a 

The show itself was opened with all the formality and of thanks to the president and organizers who had worked 
decorum for which “Merrie England” is famous. The so painstakingly—really a labor of love—to make t! 
president and his chief councellors, arrayed in tep hats exhibition a success. The speakers hoped that this fir 
and frock coats, paraded slowly through all of the aisles attempt was but the beginning, and they regretted tha 
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THE METAL 
manufacturers and students had not taken a greater in- 
terest in this beginning, but they believed that when they 
had seen what an excellent start the manufacturers and 
organizers had made, that in future years everyone would 
take a far greater interest and an active aid in metal ex- 
hibit hey should down the notion which seemed to 
be quite prevalent that other countries in the world were 
beating England in the manufacture of metals. 

The exhibits were placed in a spacious, well-lighted 
building, and in some of the stands considerable pains 
had been taken to make them metallically artistic—a 
number of the booths being constructed entirely of 
wrought metals in all sorts of fantastic shapes. 

In some of the stands were represented firms who had 

metal manufacture in Great Britain famous for 
centuries, while others showed the products of compara- 
tively new firms, and new metals, such as aluminum and 
its alloys. There was metal present everywhere in all 
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rHE ARTISTIC STAND OF MESSRS. EARLE, BOURNE & COM- 
PANY, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND. 
its forms from huge castings and forgings down to the 


minutest piece of metal known in the metallic arts. 
Che following is a list of the exhibitors and the prin- 
cipal features of their exhibits: 
Tue ArocrapH Company, Lrp., 43 Hotgorn Viapuct, E. C 
\erograph outfits for spraying stoving and other enamels, 
lacquers, etc 
Tus AncLo-Frencn Nicket Company, Ltp., Harop IsHa Works, 
SWANSEA 
Nickel and cobalt products 
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Tue AtLtas Metats & ALLoys Company, Ltp., 
TORIA STREET, E. C. 
Atlas and anti-friction metals. 
BARKER & ALLEN, Ltp., 
Fancy wires in German silver, brass and copper. 


52, QuEEN Vic- 


SPRING-HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
BENTON BrotTHers, Roptey LANE Founpry, SHEFFIELD. 
One case of rough castings as under :— 
1—1 card containing 6 gold and 22 silver castings. 
2—1 board containing 64 pieces of rough castings, various 
metals. 


[He BernporrF Metat Works, BIRMINGHAM METAL Works, 
FREDERICK STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

This exhibit comprised pure nickel in anodes, sheets, 
wires and tubes. German silver, thio and alpacca brands, 
in sheets, wires, tubes, etc. Cupro-nickel sheets and electric 
resistance wires. 

Betts & Company, Ltp., 

Lead and tinfoil. 


1, WHARF-ROAD, CiTy-RoAD, Lonpon, N. 


[HE BIRMINGHAM METAL & Munitions ComMpPAny, LtTp., ADDER- 


LEY ParK Roititinc MiLts, BIRMINGHAM. 
An exhibit of firearms and accessories. 
James Booth & Company, Ltp., SHEEPCOTE STREET TUBE AND 


RoLLING MILLs, BIRMINGHAM. 
A fine display of extruded metals. 
SAMUEL Bootn & CoMPANY, CHEAPSIDE WorKS, BIRMINGHAM. 
Plumbing, brass goods 
EARLE, BouRNE & Company, Ltp., HEATH STREET SouTH, SPRING 
HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
This exhibit of sheet metals, tubes and wires was very 
artistically housed in a stand constructed entirely of metal. 
[He British ALUMINUM Company, Ltp., 109, QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E. C. 
The British Aluminum Company’s stand was remarkable 
for the versatility of its exhibits and the fact that they are 
all specimens of the same metal. 


THe British MiIninG AND Metat Company, Ltp., 123, 125 & 
127, CANNON STREET, E. C 
Bronzes and other alloys. 
Butler Jones & Sons, 69, BASINGHALL STREET, E. C. 
Cast brass name plates. 
CHARLES Carr, Ltp., WoopLAND WorKs, SMETHWICK. 
Bell founders Patent crucible melting furnace Phos- 


phor bronze—tin and copper. 























COLD ROLLING MILL, 6 x 6 IN., MADE BY W. H. 


& COMPANY, LTD., BEDFORD. 


A. ROBERTSON 


J. & A. CrurcHILt, 7, Great MarLBorouGH Street, W. 
“The Chemical World,” a journal published ia the in- 
terests of metals. 
Rost. W. Coan, 219, Goswett Roap, E. C. 
General selection of aluminum castings. 
Cookson & Company, Ltp., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
This very old firm has an imposing exhibit of antimony. 
antimonial leads, type metals, etc. 
Dewrance & Company, 165, Great Dover Street, S. E. 
Adhesion oil pumps, and patent absolute pressure gauge. 














M ( xy, | Detta Works, | GREEN- 
n, S. 1 

\letal Company, who are the original patentees 
Q facturers of extruded rods, showed a very 
nr tment of their patent extruded rods and sections, 
ng solid and hollow shaped bars, in brass, yellow 
( inganes¢ ronze, naval brass, copper, various 
t ‘ s, et \ls numerous specimens of “Dix 
tru speed brass screwing and turning rods, “Dix 

| ellow meta! bars ind bolts 
The Delta Metal Company's exhibit further consisted of 
us heavy forgings, also castings and stampings, as well 
s rods. tubes. wire and sheet, of Delta Metal high class 
engineering alloys, such as Delta Metal No. 1, a malleable 


tensile strength of about 50 tons per square 
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li et } f side d bout 10 ft. 6 « g ed and 
ed, e1g g { t cwts show i Del M (ompat 
“ye! 
; 7 
inch, and about 20 per cent. elongation; Delta Metal No. 2 
(silver bronze) an improved German silver; Delta Metal 
No. 4, an acid-resisting malleable bronze as strong as steel 
and having the highest resistance to corrosion, et 
TJoHN Ducprtt, Jr., FAmsswortH, NEAR MANCHESTER 


automatic switches. 


Leo EppENHEIM, 31, DUKE STREET, ST. MARY-AXE 
; Method for disposal or utilization of 
| waste products 


Patent movable electric and 


httings 


1 


metallic scrap or 


H. Eruarpt & Company, Ltp., 9-10, Bonn Court, WALBROOK, 
E ( 
lin and tin-lead composition foils. 
WorKs, 


THe Eyre Smettinc Company, Ltp., Barpen Roap 


TONBRIDGE 
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“Eyre” Anti-friction Metal, for lining al sses 


md 


Bearing 
ot bearings, in ingot> torm, 
lis 
ill 


brasses ot different 


atso 


descriptions ied with this metal; in addition to 


“Eyre” Valve Metal is exhibited, this being especially 
e for lining slide valves, etc 
THe Gracier Anti-Friction Metrats Company, Lrtp., I1l2a 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


W hit 


(GREEN HOUGH 


STREET, E. ( 


metal alloys and die cast bearings 
& Sons. 


and 


D. W MINCING-LANE, E. ( 


Magnesium magnesium alloys 


GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, 26, UFTON 
Roap, N. E 


[his exhibit consisted of “Mepo” 
| 


Roap, DoWNHAM 


aluminum solder, which 


is an entirely new and secret invention 
In addition to the solder itself, there were shown all 
kinds of work in aluminum soldered with this firm’s spe 


ciality 


LE & MULLER, SCHONAU, NEAR SCHLUCKENAU, BOHEMIA 

Sole manufacturers of electro-plated steel stripes 
also displayed: Nickeled zinc zink 
tombacked zine sheets, coppered zinc sheets, nickeled steel 
sheets, tinplates and 


They 


sheets, brassed sheets 


brass sheets, and enamelled steel 


sheets. These are largely used in the manufacture of alarm 


clocks, accordions, ash trays, advertising pocket mirrors, 
buttons, buckles, etc. Also condenser tubes and pipes 
Tue Hoyt Metat Company or Great Britain, Limitep, 26, 


BILLITER STREET, E. C. 
Babbitt metals, etc. 


HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & COMPANY, Ltp., 3, 
EK. ¢ 


LOMBARD STREET, 

The drawings and models of the Hermansen Patent Con 
tinuous Recuperative Furnaces exhibited, show the appli 
cation of the recuperation system to furnaces of any size 
and design, principally for annealing brass and copper tubes, 
sheets, wire, etc.; melting, hardening and reheating furnaces 
of all descriptions, besides all other 
in the metal trades. 
METALS, 
Fifty specimens from the 


Metals and Alloys 


VANADIUM ( 


types of furnaces used 


INSTITUTE Of Caxton House, WESTMINSTER, S. W 
Pathological Museum ot Non 
ferrous 
INTERNATIONAI 

LIVERPOOI 
This exhibit comprised 
products dealing 

titanium. 


OMPANY, Ltp., 49-51, THe ALRAny, 


raw and manutactured 


Vanadium, 


materials 


with the metals uranium and 


GeorGE JOHNSON & ComMPpANY, MONTGOMERY STREET ROLLING 
MiLts, SPARKBROOK, BIRMINGHAM 
Manufacturers of Britannia, medal, albion, stencil, meter, 


other white metals Tea and 


tinfoils (plain 


electro and 


] ] 
ieads, 


type laminated 
' 


embossed, paper-backed and on reels 


sheet tin. Tin and pewter sheets 


Georce Jones, Ltp., Lionet Street FouNpry, BIRMINGHAM 
Electrically driven rolling mills 

\. JosepH, Eart Street, Lonvon Roan, Lonpon, S. | 
Buyers and sellers of all descriptions of scrap metal 


turnings 


sweepings, etc 
Good stocks held of Go 


metal, firebox 


plates, condenser and_. loc cupro (ni kel) 


scrap, cartridge cases, et 


Leap Woot Company, Ltp., SNODLAND, KENT7 


Samples of various metals comminuted by the patented 
process in form of fibres, ribbons, and w Is of var 1S 
grades are shown, including lead, anti-friction metal, zin 


tin, copper, brass and aluminum 
E. Leitz, 18,.Broomspury SQuare, W. | 
Microscopes and other instruments 
[HE QuEEN VICTORIA STREET, E. 
rods 
anp W. W. & R 
LimMeHousE, E. 
Lead in all 
Maspor | 


Cupels (single and multiple) for assaying precious metals 


Light ALLoy CoMPANY, 7, 
and 


Jounson & Sons, Ltp., 


Vanalium castings, sheets, wires. 


Lo KE, LANCASTER 
BripceE Roap, 
forms 


IMITED, 23, Fitzroy SQuarE, W 
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Lonpon, W. | 
The English 


Beprorp STREET, CovENT GARDEN, 


edition of THe Meta Inpustry had a dis- 


play of useful industrial literature. 
Muntz’s Metal! MPANY, Ltp., FRENCH WALLS, NEAR BiRM- 
HAM 
The ex! of this very old firm included aluminum, man- 
drils, circular and straight, as used in the manufacture of 
brass bolts and nuts for engineering purposes, naval brass, 
Muntz’s metal, manganese bronze, screwing metal, and a 
number of alloys were shown in the form of nuts, bolts, 
pump 1 and valve spindles 
H. Ost & Company, 59, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E. C. 
Carbon free metals and alloys 
Tue P. R. T. Copper Works, 83, GosweLt Roap, Lonpon, E. C. 


High nductivity copper wires and cables, French hard 
drawn tut extruded sections. They also exhibited 
high ! tivity copper commutators, lightning con- 
ductors, et phosphor bronze, and various copper alloys 

THe Ra MAGN! NG MACHINE CoMPANyY, Ltp., 18,THE Cres 
CENT, BIRMINGHAD 
Elects netic separators 
THe Rist Metats SyNpicate, Ltp., 50, City Roap, Lonpon 
EF 

The exhibit of this firm comprised specimens of various 

etal ncluding gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, tin, alu 

inum, solder, bismuth, cadmium, babbitts metal, and other 


anti-friction metals, in ribbon and strip form 


W. H. A. Roper N & Company, Ltp., Lynton Works, BE! 
ORD 
\\ ré I \ machinery ete 
GEORGE SCHULTZE & Company, 10, BusnH LANneg, Lonpon, E. ( 
Ilexible metallic tubing without seam or joint, or packing 
6 ved mais 
J SMITH MANCHESTER RoAp, WILMSLOW, CHESHIRI 
Met tual working 
rH SULPH M ( I Y, Dock House, BILLITER 
Et I \ 
ne iluminu illoy 
THe 1 SM S\ CATE, | Merton Appey, Lon 
Ss. W 
\pphiar e reduction and refining of metals 
Taytor & CH ] Bu GHAM 
Metal pre kin irtridge clips and reels and 
tor in 
ry | 7, M | E, CANNON STREET, E. ( 
r] exhi consisted of the well-known pure metals and 
\ fre rbon, trade m lhermit,” made by 
Dr. H. G hmidt’s patent alumino-thermic process 
\ 1Y, WESTMINSTER, S. W 
) nt vhich is claimed to be 
5 uminu This alloy 
I ry Mt IN RY 
\ | Ly t » REI Bu { N( 
; ] ? l¢ 
ela i ¢ Lit n 
\\ PAD Mi NEAR Works, BoortLt 
¢ orail s and granulatec 
showing what this class of alloy 
eir ft 
( \Wo1 I 
\ 5 HAM STREET, Huns 
( t irly phosphor bronze, also white 
é fractured to show the absolute 
e effective checking of segregation 
n t t process of casting non-ferrous 
Cari Zr Lon ] 13-14, Great CASTLE STREET, W 


1icrographic outfits 
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LUBRICANTS FOR PRESS TOOLS 
By Perer W. B air.” 

What are the best lubricants to use on copper, brass, 
steel and all classes of sheet metal goods is a question 
often asked. Or is it practical to dispense with a lubri- 
cant? Although there are some shops in which no lu- 
bricant is used when working sheet metals, and good re- 
sults are obtained, yet it has been the experience of the 
writer that it is best to use a lubricant. For all cutting 
dies on brass and steel a heavy animal oil is best. Pure 
lard is very satisfactory, although very expensive. When 
punching copper or German silver a thin coating of lard 
oil or sperm oil should be spread over the sheets or strips 
before punching. A good way to do this evenly is to 
coat one sheet thickly and then feed it through a pair of 
rolls, after which a number of other sheets may be run 
through the rolls and thus coated evenly. For drawn 
work this method of coating the sheets from which the 
shells are to be drawn will be found to be the best, as 
the coating of oil on the stock will be very thin and it 
will not be found necessary to clean the shells afterward, 
the oil having disappeared during the blanking and draw- 
ing process. When oil is applied with a pad or brush 
the coating will be so thick that it will be necessary to 
clean the article produced. 

In drawing steel shells a mixture of equal parts of oil 
and black lead is very useful, and while it may be used 
warm, it does not affect the work as much as the speed 
f the drawing press does; the thicker the stock the 
must be the speed of the punch. A heavy grease 
with a small proportion of white lead mixed in with it 
is also recommended for this purpose. If the drawing 
die is very smooth and hard at the corner of the draw, 
or edge of the die, the liability of clogging will be 
reduced to a minimum. Often it will help to give to the 
die a lateral polish by taking a strip of emery cloth and 
changing the grain of the polish from circular to the 
same direction as the drawing. 

For drawing brass or copper a clean soap water is 
considered most satisfactory. One of the largest brass 
firms in the country uses a preparation made by putting 
15 pounds of Fuller’s soap in a barrel of hot water and 
boiling until all the lumps are dissolved. This is used as 
hot as possible. If the work is allowed to lie in the water 
until a slime has formed on the shell it will draw all the 
better. A soap that is strong in resin or potash will not 
give good results. In drawing zinc the water should be 
hot, or the percentage of broken shells will be large. 
Aluminum is an metal to draw, but it hardens up 
very quickly. For lubricants. hard oil, melted Russian 
tallow and vaseline are all good. The lubricant should 
be applied to both sides of the metal. 


slower 


easy 


ACID-PROOF ALUMINUM ALLOY 


[here are many cases where it would be desirable to 
have an aluminum alloy which would be acid-proof—as 
for instance for the manufacture of tubing, cocks and 
valves, cables, pumps, etc. It will not do to electroplate 
them or cover them mechanically; they should consist 
entirely of an alloy which can be cast, rolled, soldered, 
etc. An alloy which is said to be proof against the ac- 


tion of such acids as the above-named articles are likelv 
to be called upon to withstand, is composed of 92 parts 
by weight of aluminum, 2 of bismuth, 5 of copper, and 
1 of silicum. In making it, the three last-named elements 
are melted together in one crucible and the aluminum in 
another; when the contents of both crucibles are fluid, 
they are well mixed together. Rosert GRIMSHAW. 


*Foreman, Brass Finishing Department, H. Mueller Manufacturing Com- 
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TAP AND DIE REVOLVING ATTACHMENT FOR HAND OPERATED SCREW 
MACHINES 


By Ernest DIErTz. 


To anyone familiar with the operation of turret 
lathes, particularly, on brass work, it must be apparent 
that on pieces requiring threading operations a large 
percentage of the time is taken up by the stopping, re- 
versing and restarting of the machine in order to with- 
draw the tap or die from the work. In addition to these 
time losses there is to be taken in consideration the ex- 
penditure of power necessary to stop and reverse ma- 
chines running at high speeds, the wear and tear on 
countershafts and belts, also the necessity of an extra 
pulley on the line and countershaft which could be 
utilized to give a wider range of forward spindle speeds. 
[he self-opening dies have to a great extent solved this 
problem as far as external threading operations are con- 
cerned. For internal threading or tapping there are col- 
lapsible taps made on the same lines as the self-opening 
dies. These taps, however, are not practical in the 
smaller sizes, say below 1 inch diameter, leaving a large 
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volving tap holder designed for use on hand screw ma 
chines are shown. This tap holder is arranged for two 
speeds, the low speed, which is one-half the spindle speed 
for tapping, and the high speed, which is double the 
spindle speed for backing out the tap. The speeds are 
changed automatically by a clutch shown at n, which 
may be operated either by a camstrip fastened to the bed 
of the machine or a set of stops located on the spline 
shaft 7. Provision is made through an automatic chuitch 
to transmit the driving power through the spline shaft 
only when the turret hole carrying the attachment is in 
line with the spindle. Considering the details we have 
in Fig. 1, the elevation and in Fig. 2, the plan view of 
the attachment, the dotted outline in Fig. 2 showing the 
position of the principal parts after the turret has been 
indexed around one hole. At a, Fig. 1, is shown a cast 
ing forming the bearings for the vertical shaft, d. This 
casting is fitted and bolted to the headstock of the ma 
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FIG. 1. ELEVATION OF TAP AND DIE REVOLVING ATTACHMENT FOR HAND-OPERATED SCREW MACHINES 


percentage of work dependent upon the solid tap for 
internal threading. 

There has been in use for some time on automatic 
screw machines, a device for revolving tap or dieholders 
in the same direction as the workspindle but at a differ- 
ent speed. It is used when the work requires no slow 
speeds except for threading and enables the spindle to 
be run at its maximum speed for economical production 
while the tap or die is revolved at suitable speed to in- 
sure the best results. The tap or die may be withdrawn 
from the work by revolving it in the same direction as 
the spindle, but at higher speed. There are no time and 
power losses, as the machine need not be reversed and 
other operations may be performed upon the piece dur 
ing the tapping operation, while the work is running at 
its highest economical speed. 

Of course, in the case of the automatic machines re 
ferred to this attachment is considered in the design of 
the machines and provisions are made to revolve the tap 
and die holder by means of bevel gears located in the 
center of the turret., On most hand operated machines, 
however, this method of driving the tap holder would be 
impractical, owing to details in the turret construction, 
and other means must be devised to transmit power to 
the tap holder if this attachment is to be used 
In the accompanying sketches several views of a re 





chine. Its lower part forms a guard or cover for tl 
miter gears b and c. The gear b may be fastened to 
the chuck hood or the spindle of the machine, the method 
depending upon the design and the make of th 
chine for which the attachment is to be mad 

The miter gear, c, is keyed to the lower end of the ve: 
tical shaft, d. The upper end of this casting is turne: 
and finished at f/, to form a bearing for the housing, « 
This housing encloses the spiral gears, 


spiral gear, 


:¢ 


and ] 1 Iie 
is keyed to the vertical shaft, d, while the 
gear, h, is connected to the spline shaft, 7, through a 
clutch which is automatically thrown in when the tap 
approaches the work and automatically disengages when 
the tap is backed out. The details of this clutch are not 
shown in the sketch. It is clear that the swivel joint a 
shown at e and f allows the spline shaft, i, to assume an 
angle in relation to the spindle and the tapping attach 
ment caused by the revolving of the current. It should 
be noted here that the attachment is connected to th 
spindle throughout the entire cycle of operations, al 
though the tap revolves only when actually doing its 
work. . 

The spline shaft, 1, is supported at its outer end by the 
bracket, k. This bracket forms at its larger arm the 
bearing for the bevel gears, ] and p. These gears are 


~ 


free to slide on the shaft but are connected to it for 
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vel the ral gear, s. This gear meshes with a similar gear, 
red at its lowel end to cut upon the outer circumference of the revolving 
oa ce by the upper end of part, of the tap holder. This revolving part runs in 
caring 1 rings tormed in the body, uw, of the tap holder, and 
! rves at the same time as a housing for the spiral gears, 
es upon its upper end the nd ¢t. The hole in the revolving part of the tap 
trie ding’ me €1 the Ider should be large enough to allow for bushings if 
t Csii It ! k taps with shanks of various diameters are to be 
evolution of the gea in general it should be noted that the parts carried by 
in (D © 
I © C —! f O | ¢ 
J | } 
1G PLAN VIEW OF THE ATTACHMENT 
turret has | dexed around one hole. 
bev eshes with the gear, p, on the spline’ the turret should be constructed out of such materials 
aft and their ratio is one revolution of the spline shaft and in such a manner so as to have a minimum of weight 
to two of the gear (Jn the hubs of the gears, m and at this point. It may appear at first glance that an at- 
are formed teeth to correspond with similar teeth cut tachment of this description could not be justified on a 
on the ends of the sliding jaw clutch, ». This clutch is hand-operated screw machine on account of its cost. 
eyed to the vertical hollow shaft It is free to slide Lut if we consider the amount of time and power saved 
pon it verticall It may be operated by means of a rod _ by the elimination of the reversing of machines running 
runnil through the vertical hollow shaft and a can at high speeds, the lowered cost of upkeep of belts and 
trip fastened to the bed of the machine, or by a lever countershafts due to the decrease in wear and tear, also 
mnected to the bracket, k, and operated by stops placed the added convenience of having an additional pulley on 
it ’ ( yn the spline shaft, (The cam str the countershaft giving a wider range for the forward 
the stoy re not shown 1n the sketch.) speeds, it must be admitted that the investment is not 
| d of the hollow vertical shaft keved only justified but likely to bring large returns 
THE GRECIAN OR ROMAN GOLD FINISH 
By CuHarces H. Procror. 
ently been the recipient of quite now be tried out. Keep the zinc well stirred in the acid 
! ries regarding the “Grecian and Roman and immerse the cleansed articles. In a few minutes they 
t would seem that there are some platers become satin finished, but with a dirty red appearance. 
re under the impression that these names represent They should then be removed, washed in water and run 
ereas they are identically the sam through the regular bright dip, consisting of: 
he met! of production is as follows ee Te SEs 6h Soka ba bk clea es l gal 
plated or gold articles the surface is produced | Ph: MONEE 2055 ocuawhssbccdunee nee 1 gal. 
the satin fini ratch brush or sand blasted very lightly, eee ON. oda opus de oes ee . 2 ozs. 
ing for the abrasive finely ground glass, and afterwards WENO? os cewadvnde Peek 1 at. 
lit low gold solution, u anodes of 22 (hen wash and dry out. If the surface is satisfactory 
irat gold the articles are lacquered with a transparent dip lacquer, 
Wate id eal ind when thoroughly dry are given the yellow gold color 
Phosphate of soda 6 ozs by the aid of a gold dye. They are then washed in clean, 
Bisulphite of soda... l 2 cold water and dried. This is the method used by many 
inide of potassiun . 6 lwt buckle concerns who produce the Grecian or Roman gold 
Neutral chloride of gold... ee lwts finish without the use of gold. It will stand the usual 


yroduce similar results by lacquering upon a brass _ test lf the matt dip does not work satisfactorily, adda 
irface. the articles would have to be satin finished in a very little water. If the satin matt is too fine, add more 


att dip Chis dip consists of equal parts of aqua fortis ua fortis; if too coarse, add more oil of vitriol. Car- 
38 degs il of vitriol (66 degs.) and metallic zinc bonate or sulphate of zinc can be used if desired, but by 
The zine is first dissolved in the aqua fortis in the pro dissolving the sheet zinc direct it is the cheapest. Gold 


portion of two pounds of sheet zinc to each gallon. When dyes and lacquers for the purpose can be purchased from 
the acid becomes cool the sulphuric acid is added in small lacquer manufacturers advertising in THE Mprar 
proportions until all has been added. Articles should INpustry. 
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wich as a health resort, although a few The board of directors of the Ni 
miles on is some of the prettiest scenery Delaville Spelter Company, Ltd 
of the Midlands. The chief industries Mr. Shortman about ten years 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF HIGH CLASS SPELTER FROM GALVANIZERS’ WASTE 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE SHORTMAN-DELAVILLE PROCESS. 


By Ernest A. Lewts.* 





\bout two miles out of Walsal! 
stands the mining village of Bloxwich, 
n the outskirts of the Cannock Chase 
oal field. No one ever goes to Blox- 


to that of so many other invent 
found that to make the process a 


mercial success, much work woul 


to be done 


t the village, besides the collieries, in manag their Bloxwich we 
the vicinity, are an iron works and the 


works of the New Delaville Spelter 





continued his experiments o1 
scale, and after much hard worl 








Company, Ltd. The latter are now es efforts were crowned with succes 
tablished as one of the most successful letters patent were granted hi 

spelter companies in Great Britain with the N« Delaville Spelter ( 

IX. H. Shortman, whose ingenuity an: pany, Ltd. The process i 
perseverance has brought the works t in every country 

their present high state of efficiency, has In the galvanizing indu 

been all his life in the spelter making hundreds of tons of zine resi 
business. He was born fifty-eight years shape of ashes and hard spelt 
ago in Swansea, where his father was  o eneeuast vearly, the latter being, as is 

for fifty years in the employment oi | an alloy of iron and spelter ave 
Vivian & Sons’ Spelter Works. Mr. Shortman served about 94 per cent. zinc. The bulk of the 
his apprenticeship with this firm. At the age of twenty- out-of the hard spelter in special furnaces, leaving a ri 
six he became manager of the spelter works of John due of what is known in the trade as “granulat Ct 
Lysaght, Ltd., of Bristol. He erected their spelter granular contains about 73 per cent. zin It from 




















THE BLOXWICH WORKS OF THE NEW DELAVILLE SPELTER COMPANY, LT! 
works, and when he left their employment, after being “granular” and zine ashes that the New Delaville Speltet 
with them sixteer. years, he left twelve spelter furnaces Company, Ltd., extract their high-grade spelt 
in full working. Shortman process. 

He then turned his attention to the manufacture of Nearly all galvanizers prefer to use a good qualit f 
high-grade spelter, for which there is now a big demand  gnelter nowadays in their baths. and it follows that even 
among brass mills, especially for making cartridge cases. ynder ordinary methods of smelting. zinc obtained from 
After some years’ experimenting, he found a filter could ashes is of better quality than that manufacture 
be inserted at the mouth of the retort, which mechanically ore. The myth of spelter made from all ore being + e 
filtered out the lead and left the pure spelter to pass into cessity the best is fast dving out, but now and agai e 
the condenser. Mr. Shortman had a similar experience old-fashioned manufacturer is met with who assure 


1 


*NMetallurgist, Birmingham, England that spelter distilled from ore alone } re all 
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lhe Shortman process is very simple and inexpensive. 
lhe furnaces are of the ordinary gas-fired regenerative 
Belgian type, but between the retort and the condenser is 


placed a small fireclay sleeve, as shown in the diagram, 
filled with small pieces of anthracite or coke. This acts 
as a mechanical filter, preventing the passing of lead, so 
only the pure zinc finds its way into the condenser. It is 
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densed in the filters and collected when the retorts are 
cleared for another charge. The charge is mixed with 
fine breeze dust in the same manner as in ordinary smelt- 


ing 


The Bloxwich works have now four large furnaces in 
full working, and contemplate the erection of another one 
immediately, and still another in the near future, as there 
is such a great demand for high-grade spelter in the car- 
tridge, brass sheet and tube trades. The New Delaville 
Spelter Company, Ltd., have a considerable regular weekly 
output of spelter guaranteed to contain 99.9 per cent. zinc 
aS a minimum; it is more often nearer 99.95 per cent. 
[hey also make spelter of the following guaranteed puri- 
ties: 99.9 per cent., 99.5. per cent, 99.4 per cent., 99.35 
per cent., and 99 per cent. 

The works are situated on the canal side, and have a 
railway siding running into them. They have large 
stores for zinc ashes, convenient to the furnaces; also 
large rooms where they make and carefully dry the fire- 
clay pots, condensers and sleeves used in the process. 
here is also a chemical laboratory where the zinc ashes, 


ETC] [ORTMAN \PPARATUS FOR EXTRACT after being sampled, are assayed; in addition, each tap- 
rED IN ALL COUNTRIES ; ; ; 
' ping of spelter is analyzed, so that there is no chance of 
e, whet ing this arrangement, to obtain two tap iny dispute as to the quality of the spelter after it leaves 
pu I elter before the filtering mediun the works 
be {ter the second tapping the sleeve is \fr. Shortman is assisted in the management of the 
retort and the remaining tappings are of works by his two sons, Edward Shortman, Jr., being the 
ordinary | neltet The bulk of the lead is con works manager, and Harry Shortman the assaver. 
REPORT OF THE ALLOYS RESEARCH COMMITTEI 
(Concluded from July.) 
HE WROUGHT ALLOYS above that for the larger only up to a zinc-content of 
a er - . ‘ ahor ) —— ° ¢ . . . _ ey Pe > 14-3 
Billets of the alloys containing up to and including 26 about 12 per cent. ; above that concentration the 1%4-in. 
per cent. of vere cast at the Laboratory and were bars give higher ultimate stresses than the 7-in bars. 
' “er he results tests still smaller size ate 
rolled and drawn to various sizes, including wire and The results of tests on still smaller sizes of material, 


sheet, at the Milton Works of the British Aluminum 


Company. Hot-rolling was found possible with all these 
alloys, but not with an alloy containing 30 per cent. of 
zin 
rensile tests on a representative series of alloys lying 
between the limit composition just named were made 
material in the form of (1) bars hot-rolled to 1%-in. 
diameter, (2) bars hot-rolled to 74-in. diameter, (3) bars 
hot-rolled ti in. diameter, (4) bars cold-drawn to 
13/16-in. diameter, (5) bars drawn with annealing to 
13/16-in. diameter, (6) cold-drawn wire 0.1285-in. di 
uneter, and (7) sheet of 0.14 and 0.07-in. thickness. In 
iddition, the material in the form of in. bars hot 
rolled, 13/16-in lrawn, hot-rolled in., and wire 
is well as sheet of both thicknesses, was also tested afte 
innealing for one hour at 400 degs. ( (752 degs. | 
he tensile tests on all the hot-worked material gave very 
nit ind sistent results which can generally be 
epresented by reasonably smooth curves when the data 


re plotted against zinc-content. The vield-points in these 


test ntrasted with those on castings, are well-de 
fined and as regular as the results for ultimate stress 

n the form of 1 in. hot-rolled bars, the alloy No 
6 attains a tensile strength of 27 tons per square inch, 
with a vield-point of 25 tons per square inch and an 
elongation of 16.5 per cent. on 2 ins. Both the tensile 
test n | in I in. hot-rolled bars gives curves of 

e stres lotte iwainst zinc-content which are 


very similar to one another, but it is a striking feature of 


1 } 17 . a 
thes VS tha tiie irve tor the smatlier section 1e@s 


even including the hard-drawn wire, show corresponding 
results, although the crossing-point of the respective 
curves differs from one size of material to another. The 
general conclusion is demonstrated that the beneficial 
effect of “work” on these alloys diminishes steadily with 
increasing zinc-content, until the 25 and 26 per cent. 
alloys are reached in which we find that the highest ulti- 
mate stress is always given by the 1%-1in. hot-rolled bars. 
Chese alloys, richer in zinc, therefore, present the un- 
usual property that cold-drawing a bar from 1%-in. to 
13/16-in. diameter, although it raises both yield-point and 
elastic limit and lowers elongation and reduction of area, 
actually reduces the ultimate stress. 

Che condition (excluding wire) of highest tensile 
strength, together with the vield-stress and elongation 
corresponding to that condition, are given for a series of 


typical alloys in the following summary table: 
Elonga- 
N f tl Ultimate Yield tion.on 
Alloy (als Condition for Stress. Point 2 ins. 
per cent. Highest Ultimate Tonsper Tonsper Per 
Zt Stress sq. in. sq. in cent 
inch hot-rolled bar 8.94 7.4 26 
nch hot-rolled bar 11.17 6.98 38* 
inch hot-rolled bar 13.78 9.42 30” 
13/16-inch cold-drawn bar 14.73 12.80 19.5 
7 1'4-inch hot rolled bar 19.85 13.20 22 
20 14-inch hot-rolled bar 22.64 17.3 20.5 
2 1'4-inch hot-rolled bar 27.09» 25.00 —Ss‘16.5 
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(he tensile tests on annealed material were undertaken 
principally to ascertain whether the peculiar effects of 
work’ mentioned above persisted after annealing, and 
the results are discussed with reference to the resulting 
microstructures. It was found that the “hot-rolled” ma- 
terials exhibited a considerable amount of deformation in 
their constituent crystals and that this deformation was 
entirely removed by annealing, although the scale of the 
resulting structure differed widely according to the treat- 
ment which each specimen had received. In general terms 
it was found that the tensile strength of the annealed ma- 
terials was not strictly proportional to crystal size, but 
that the more severely worked material always exhibited 
better results after annealing than less severely treated 
metal. The highest ultimate stress in annealed material 
of the present series of alloys was obtained from alloy 
No. 20 in the form of annealed cold-drawn wire, the value 
being 21.1 tons per square inch, but it must be noted that 
the higher alloys of the series (Nos. 25 and 26) were not 
included in all the tests on annealed material. 

The tests on wire and sheet gave results which have 
already been referred to in connection with the effect of 
work and of annealing. Sheets were rolled from alloys 
Nos. 15 and 20; the former rolled well, but the latter 
cracked somewhat at the edges. The tensile tests show 
considerable variations as regards yield-points between 
longitudinal and transverse tests, although these are ob- 
literated to a considerable extent after annealing. The 
yvield-stresses, however, gave very erratic results, and this 
is probably to be ascribed to slight surface cracking of the 
metal. In the cold-rolled condition, alloy No. 20, in the 
form of sheet 0.07 inch thick, gives an ultimate stress of 
23 tons per square inch, but there is little or no elongation 
in this condition. After annealing the ultimate stress falls 
to 18 tons per square inch, but the elongation reaches 10 
per cent. on a longitudinal and 6.25 per cent. on a trans- 
verse test. 

As regards the tests on the alloys in the form of wire, 
it was found possible to obtain even alloys Nos. 25 and 26 
in this form, but the results given by these were disap- 
pointing, since they were lower than the tests obtained 
with 1'4-in. hot-rolled bars. In the annealed condition, 
however, these wires give results which appear to be 
promising ; thus No. 19 gives an ultimate stress of 21 tons 
per square inch with 17.7 per cent. of elongation. It is 
interesting to note that the tests on annealed wire exhibit 
a well-defined maximum in tensile strength at or near a 
concentration of 20 per cent. of zinc. 

Tensile tests at high temperatures were made on a series 
of the alloys in order to ascertain the effect of zinc-con- 
tent on the rate of loss of strength of these alloys with 
increasing temperature. Most of the alloys were tested 
up to 200 degs. C. (392 degs. F.), but in two cases con- 
siderably higher temperatures were employed (up to 595 
degs. C.). In every case it is found that there is a rapid 
fall in the yield-stress and ultimate stress with rising tem- 
perature, even 50 degs. C. producing a marked effect. 
The rate of loss of strength varies according to the com- 
position of the alloy; thus at 100 degs. C. the alloys con- 
taining up to 13 per cent. of zine have lost about 36 per 
cent. of their tensile strength at the ordinary temperature: 
the alloys containing from 15 to 17 per cent. show a loss 
of 44 to 52 per cent., but this figure again diminishes to 
26 per cent. for alloy No. 26. These relative rates of loss 
are confirmed at higher temperatures. At still higher 
temperatures the strength of the alloys becomes exceed- 
ingly small, but they exhibit a remarkable degree of duc- 
tility as measured by elongation and’ reduction of area; 
the latter in some cases is so great that the fracture is 
drawn down to a sharp point, while the elongation in one 
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instance reached 133 per cent. Forging tests, however, 
show that this extreme ductility exists only under “static” 
loads, and that the alloys which draw out to fine points in 
the testing machine are broken into small fragments if 
struck sharply with a hammer at the same temperature. 

The elastic properties of the alloys have been deter 
mined both for the hot-rolled and cold-drawn materials. 
They exhibit a satisfactory elastic behavior and show 
well-defined elastic limits, which increase regularly with 
the zinc-content and consistently with the ordinary yield 
point determinations. The elastic moduli of all the alloys 
are aimost identical, lying near the value 9 10°, a low 
value which may prove a disadvantage for certain pos 
sible uses of the alloys. 

\utographic stress-strain diagrams have been taken 
from 8-in. specimens; the diagrams show well-defined 
yield-points and they also exhibit the stepped appear 
ance which is typical of the mode of plastic extension of 
many non-ferrous materials. The comparison of the re- 
sults of these tests on 8-in. test-pieces with those made 
on the standard 2-in. specimens shows that the two series 
of tests are in good agreement. Apart from a somewhat 
low result given by the 8-in. test-piece of alloy No 
the differences between the extensions are not abnormal 
The ultimate stresses agree remarkably well, the value 
given by the &-in. specimens being in two cases slightly 
higher. There is rather more divergence in the case of 
the yield-points, the 8-in. specimens again giving highe1 
results. 

Torsion tests have been carried out on specimens cut 
from the alloys in the form of 1!4-in. hot-rolled bars; 
comparison of the results with those of tensile tests shows 
that the torsional strength, although it increases consid 
erably with increase of zinc-content, yet does not increase 
as rapidly as the tensile strength. The ratio of the maxi 
mum stresses under the two fornis of test falls from 1.10 
for alloy No. 9 to 0.76 for alloy No. 25. 

The hardness numbers of the alloys, again in the form 
of 1!4-in. hot-rolled bar, have been determined by the 
Brinell method under loads of 1,000 and 3,000 kg. re 
spectively, and by the Shore scleroscope. ‘The propor 
tionality between the hardness numbers and _ tensile 
strength is found in these alloys to be only of a general 
kind, the shapes of the respective curves being notably 
different. 

Compression tests have also been made on the wrought 
alloys. The results are in strict conformity with those 
of tensile tests, although the compression yield-stresses 
are always slightly higher than those found in tension 

Dynamic tests have been carried out on the alloys both 
with the machines designed for that purpose at the Na 
tional Physical Laboratory under the direction of Dr 
T. E. Stanton, and also by the kindness of Professor J. O 
Arnold at the University of Sheffield. The tests made at 
Teddington include direct alternations of stress, r 
peated-bending impact and single-blow impact. 

The tests in alternations of direct stress give a series of 
results for the safe range of alternating stresses for the 
alloys, and this curve lies considerably below that of the 
static elastic limits. These ranges, although low when 
compared with the ordinary tensile test results, yet in 
dicate a very decided advance on other light alloys which 
have been described in the ninth report. The best of 
those alloys (of aluminum with copper and manganese) 
showed a safe range of 9.4 tons per square inch, while 
the best of the present series has a range of 12.0 tons per 
square inch. 

Alternate-bending impact tests were made with a 
weight of tup of 4.71 lbs. and heights of fall of 1.0 in 
and 0.71 in., respectively. Both sets of tests give curves 
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resistance 
test varies fron t , that of 


structural steel 


these ailoys to 
heat-treated best mild 
the results of the 
test, that the cur 


It is interesting to 
three last-mentioned 


ves representing their 


note, in comparing 
forms of dynami 


sit ] ] 


results are closely related to the curves of ultimate stress 
and elongation or reduction of area as shown bv tensile 
test hus the repeated-bending inrpact tests give a 

irve which is closely proportional to that of ultimate 


stresses, while the rest 


ilts of Professor Arnold’s tests are 
proportionate to the ductilities of the alloys as shown by 
elongation lhe single-blow impact 
tests, on the other hand, appear to be proportional to the 
sum of these two properties. 

In view of the results of all the mechanical tests the 
authors arrive at the conclusion that an alloy containing 
about 20 per cent. of zine probably represents the best 

mbination of properties obtainable in the simple binary 
aluminum-zine 

Corrosion test 


or reduction of area. 


Series 
on specimens of these alloys exposed to 
sea have been carried out for a period of over 500 
and the results sh« 


days, ww that the rate of loss of weight 
under such exposure increases with increasing zinc-con- 
tent he actual rate of not as great as 
might have been anticipated, varying, when allowance for 
the difference of density is made, from 1% times that of 
Naval Brass to 1 that of Muntz Metal. The 
authors, however, regard their corrosion tests as purely 
preliminary, since the alloys were used in the cast state, 
while subsequent study sugg that annealed material 
would show consi ‘orrosion The method of 
also regarded 
and further 


howev¢ >, 


1 
LOSS, 


times 


le rably 


measuring corrosion by loss of weight 1s 


as inadequate for the study of these alloys, 
corrosion tests are being undertaken. 

\ general feature 
with all the 
particularly 


of some importance in connection 
alloys described in the present report, and 
with those containing from 10 to 30 per cent 
of zinc, is the great facility with which they can be worked 
by machine al scriptions, in most cases without 
lurnings of exceptional length 
obtained from several of these 
The machined surfaces retain their brightness 


iths without pro- 


tools of all cde 
lubricant 


have 


the use of any 
and strength been 
allovs 


in the air of the laboratory for m 


any mo 
f any kind 
is directed to the appendix, in which the 


authors give a preliminary account of the properties of a 
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] > per ¢ per inlis alloy vhich can 
lled hot, although some special care is required in deal 
c tl | SOives ren irkable results undel n chanical 
tests \n ultimate stress of 34 tons per squa inch has 
een attained with this material, while its resistance t 
repeated-bending impact 1s over 4,500 blows, as compared 
5400 of the best of the binary alleys. Tabulate 
results of tests made on this alloy are given, but a fuller 
liscuss of its properties is postponed until a sys 
ic stu f these ternary alloys has been com 

The End 





A REMARKABLE PIECE OF HAND CRAFT. 
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THE LATEST PROGRESS IN OPTICAL PYROMETRY 


By HERMANN Hotz.* 


The optical pyrometer has never had a keen rival in 
he thermo-electric pyrometer in the correct measure 
ment of high temperatures, as, so far, no material is 
nown that, if used as an armor, can permanently 
vithstand prolonged and direct exposure to intense 
heat. A further aggravation of such difficulties is to 
e found in the chemical activities of furnace products 
ind gases, which in many cases make an adequate 
protection of the thermo couple entirely impossible. 
ln other numerous instances in practice the temper- 
ature measurements cannot be made with pyrometers 
which must be brought into contact with the material 
operated upon, on account of its inaccessibility 


aw aw aw a y . , > - > -- 


ae a a 


furnaces of the most prominent German glassworks, 
were highly successful and resulted in the introduc 
tion of a perfect type on the American market, known 
as the Scimatco and shown in the illustrations. Some 
of the important improvements of the Scimatco py 
rometers, which have a range of from 650 deg. to 7,000 
deg. C., may be mentioned here. 

While the direct temperature scales of similar in 
struments are fixed to the metal case and therefore 
have to be separated from the instruments whenevet 
the lamp must be renewed, the direct temperature 
scale of the Scimatco pyrometer is permanently fixed 
to the ocular. As the scales of the other types can 
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CROSS SECTION OF THE SCIMATCO OPTICAL PYROMETER. 


through being in motion. In all such cases, and where 
the temperature of large areas of hot masses must be 
readily measured, pyrometers acting at a distance are 
required, and if it comes to the measurement of ex- 
ceedingly high temperatures, above 1500 deg. C., only 
such instruments can be employed. 

The most important point in favor of all optical 
pyrometers based on the well-known formula of 
Paschen and Wien is the fact that their indications 
are not based on “ascertained properties” of certain 
materials, such as the thermo-electric forces of the 
thermo-couple used with radiation pyrometers, but 
on a well-known infallible law of physics. As to the 
practical application of optical and radiation pyrom 
eters, the former advantage of the radiation over the 
yptical instrument through direct temperature read- 
ings on the Centigrade scale, in contrast with the 
readings from separate tables with the old Wanner 
type, has entirely disappeared with the recent im- 
provement of the optical pyrometers through con- 
struction with direct reading temperature scales. 

The application of the Paschen and Wien formula 
in a commercial instrument has until now been con- 
fined to one instrument manufactured in Germany, 
and most detailed researches have been carried on for 
the last few years with the view of improving and 
perfecting same. The many careful tests made in the 
laboratories of the Reichsanstalt, as well as before the 
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only be readjusted to the ocular with difficulty, its 
construction is apt to cause errors in the temperature 
readings. The improved construction of the Scimatco, 
however, permits a most perfect adjustment of the 
direct temperature scale. The direct temperature 
scale of the Scimatco is further much preferable to 
that of the other optical pyrometers, as the Scimatco 
scale shows not only the temperature, but also the 
angle, on which the reading is based, permitting a 
reliable checking of same. ‘The temperature readings 
with the Scimatco are, therefore, at all times abso 
lutely reliable. The detachable screw-cap of the steel 
tube protecting the Scimatco pyrometer is also an im 
portant advantage over other instruments similarly 
protected. The small electric lamp has to be renewed 
frequently, and the construction of other pyrometers 
necessitates the detaching of a number of fine screws, 
and also the removing of the entire apparatus from 


the metal case. On the other hand, the renewing of 
the electric lamp in the Scimatco can easily be done 
in a few seconds, without tools. The electric lamp of 


the Scimatco pyrometer is enclosed in the protective 
steel tube, while the lamp in other optical pyrometer 
is unprotected. The large disk of the Scimatco py 
rometer fully protects both eyes. In taking heat 
measurements with the new type of other optical 
pyrometers before a furnace, the left eye remains un 
protected and must be closed. [Experts have declared 
that it is impossible to make reliable readings with 
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n Lhe temperature scale of the 
numbers of 
litating readings and avoiding errors 


iles showing odd figures at 


ly graduated in even 
irregu 


Scimatco pyrometer are 


tective steel tube in su 


ch away 

with the metal wall of the tube 
ed betore large turnaces, the 

lly vecome extremely hot It is 
t imp ince that e lenses and 
pa tly cemented togeth« De€ fully 
heat and udden chane s of tem- 
truction of the Scimatco pyrom- 
tior not only rendered 


ainst the radiating 
heat by the = sur- 
inding steel ube 
but even the conduc- 
tion of heat is pre 
vented, as the optical 
separated 
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metal walls of 


parts are 
DY all 
heated 
the instrument. 

The screw cap 1 
absorbing the heat 
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vhich the light rays 
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electric lamp of the Scimatco pyrometer. 


the electri 


contacts 


smaller, 
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small 
It has been 
fully ascertained that a great danger of fluctuations in 
current exists, if the wires are attached to 
small leads to the contact of the lamp, as on other 
First of all, the small leads cannot be properly 


which the electric current is supplied to the 


types. 


and readily cleaned, and furthermore the wires are al- 


ways more or less liable to tension, thus making the 
unsafe and unsatisfactory. The system of 
supplying the electric current to the electric lamp of 
the Scimatco pyrometer is perfected in way. 
Che very large leads are fixed on the rear of the 


evel \ 
side 


temperature scale, where they can always be readily 
inspected, cleaned and tightened, and from there the 


wires are conducted to the lamp within the steel tube, 





PERFECTED DIRECT TEMPERATURE SCALB—(900 to 4,000 deg. C.) 
all disturbing influences Che 
Scimatco pyrometer is constructed throughout in a 
) lid manner. ‘The inner parts are fixed in such 
way to the instrument that the whole arrangement 
whenever the apparatus 
hrough dropping, etc. Breakage of the Sci 
matco pyrometer is, therefore, hardly 
‘aining circumstances. 


ly protected against 


spring suiters a 
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CUSTOMS DECISIONS. 

NICKEL BULLETs. 
I United States Generai Appraisers has 
decision of the surveyor of the port of St 
assessing “nickel bullets” with duty at 45 
per cent. ad valorem as “metal articles not spe 
ided for.” The Great Western Smelting & Re- 


Company claims them dutiable as ‘“‘nickel al- 


1 


enumerated manufactured articles,” or 


iovs as non 


as free of duty as “old brass, copper or junk.’ lhe 
es are metal projectiles which have been exploded 
fired trom a cartridge or shell, and are so-called 


an alloy of 

ingots and 
disposed of in that form as an alloy metal. The record 
showed that the runs from 15 to 20 per cent. of 
and is not in the form of pigs, ingots, bars or 
come within the provi- 
as contended by the protestant. 


ce ym pt sed of 


copper, zinc and nickel, and are melted into i1 


n 

| 
alloy 
nickel, 
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sheets, and tnereior 
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ELECTRICITY 


By S. E. HuUENERFAUTH.7 


The subject of electricity in the plating room is a very 
important one, as it applies to the art of electro-plating. 
In the earlier days before the introduction of dynamos, 
yatteries were used to supply the currents. These were 
very satisfactory except for the expense of maintaining 
same, and the limited amount of current which was avail- 
At this point I wish to say that the current given 
off by the battery is the most direct or continuous cur- 
rent to be had. The first dynamo to be used for electro- 
plating was invented in the year 1842 by J. S. Woolrich 
[his was what is known as a “magneto-electric” machine. 
Mr. Wild, however, was the first to construct a dynamo 
which was really suitable for the purpose. He invented 
a large dynamo with field magnets that were separately 
excited from the small magneto machine. His first ma- 
chine was used for many years by Messrs. Elkington. 
It was necessary to keep the armature in this machine 
cool by means of a stream of water circulating through it. 

\bout the year 1867 Mr. Wild introduced a multipolar 
dynamo with a redressing commutator. Weston intro- 
duced a small machine for electro-plating which had 
steel cores on it with the main circuit around them with 
an automatic cut-off to break the current to prevent the 
magnetism from reversing by back current from the 
tanks. Gramme, in 1873, built a special form of dynamo 
with armature wound with strips or bar wound, having 
commutators at each end, with an output of 1,500 am- 
peres at eight volts. Siemens and Halske also were 
early in the field with machines having bar winding. 
Brush also constructed machines of low resistance, giv- 
ing a voltage from 3.3 to 4.1 volts. we have a 
brief history of plating dynamos. From about the year 
of 1880 there were numerous types and makes of) dy- 
namos in use. We will now take up the different types 
of dynamos. 


able. 


Thus, 


First, we have the magneto dynamo, which was con- 
structed with the regular armature, but the field mag- 
nets or the poles were permanent magnets, having no 
coils on the poles. The objectionable features of this 
dynamo were that the voltage was not regular, there be 
ing quite a drop in the same from no load to full load 
of the dynamo. 

Second, we have the shunt wound dynamo 
ing. 
years, 


self-excit- 
‘his type of dynamo was in use for a great many 
and there are some in use to this dav; in fact, 
there was one concern that continued to build them up 
to a few years ago. In fact, the shunt wound dynamo 
was a great improvement over the magneto, and also 
over the series wound dynamo. ‘The greatest objection 
to a shunt wound self-exciting dynamo is that the volt 
age 1s not constant at the different loads. Thus, to do 
plating and have a nearly constant voltage it was neces 
sary for the operator to change the field rheostat or shift 
the brush-rocker every time he changed the load in his 
tanks to keep a nearly constant voltage. 

Third, we have the compound wound dynamo. This 
is a combination of the old series dynamo and the shunt 
wound dynamo. The compound wound dynamo has two 
sets of coils on the poles, one called the shunt coil, which 
is used to excite the dynamo, and which takes only a 
small fraction of the current generated by the armature 
The series coils circuit with the armature, and by the aid 
of the compound or series coils we are enabled to hold 


*Paper read before the ( go Branch of the National Electro-Platers’ 
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IN THE PLATING ROOM.* 


the voltage constant regardless of the load in the tai 
Thus, you will readily see that when the operator set 
the voltage of the dynamo, 
is not necessary to keep shifting the rheostat at eve! 
change of load; in fact, any good compound wound d 
namo should hold its voltage constant, whether you art 
using five amperes or a full load of the dynamo, thereby 
enabling the plater to do more and better work with 
uniform deposit than with dynamos not containing these 
characteristics. It is now possible to build low voltags 


it is then self-regulating 


dynamos having all the characteristics of modern powet 
dynamos, even with self-regulating brushes, compound 
wound and all of the other features contained in powe1 
generators. 

fourth, we have the shunt wound separately excited 


dynamo, and in the writer’s opinion this is the ideal plat 
ine dynamo, whether small or large, and espe 
large dynamos. The separately excited dynamo has it 
fields excited from an external either 
power or lighting circuit in the building or trom 
small exciter. This type of dynamo has practically thi 
same characteristics as the compound would dynamo 
for the reason it will hold its voltage nearly constant 
from no load to full load, there being but a very small 
drop in voltage from no load to full load of the dynam: 
[It also has several other good characteristics, v1 lt 
is impossible to reverse polarity of the dynamo, 
stant voltage at any and all loads, large range in volt 
age, good commutation, finer graduation in adjust 
the voltage, and cool operation. 

Thus, you can see it is very important to have a good 
dynamo to do good plating. But the fault not al 
ways lie in the dynamo for poor work and insufficient 
amount turned out for a day’s work. At this time th 
writer that he has visited a great man 
plating rooms and has often found that the dyna 
the conductors from dynamo to tank receive very littl 


source, 


do 


wishes to say 


O and 


care. It is very often a fact that the plating room may 
be equipped with a good dynamo, but the results ob 
tained in the plating are very unsatisfactory. It is ver 


often a fact that the conductors are of insufficient sizé 


and are very poorly erected. Connections are very por 


badly corroded, and, in fact, are sometimes very loos 
and produce considerable heating at that point. Thi 
not only causes a waste in current, but also a loss in 
voltage and an insufficient amount of work which the 
plater is able to turn out \s an example, thi rite 
was once told by one of the largest stove manufactures 
that he did not know what the matter was with th 
plating room—that it was taking from forty-five minut 
to an hour to turn out a batch of work, whereas the 
formerly did it in twenty-five minutes. I made an in 
vestigation and found the copper conductors. fro 
dynamo to the tanks were insufficient. The joints we 
bad; in fact, badly corroded. The dynamo was of ampl 
size. I doubled the size of the conductors, soldered 
the connections and joints; the results were that he late: 
said he was turning out double the amount « 

that he did before. This is not enlv true in this case 
but the same would apply to a great many platin 


now operating under similar conditions. 
care and pains cannot be taken in installing the dynar 


and conductors in the plating roor 


The writer had the pleasure recently of visiting a plat 
ing room that was ideal and up-to-date. The dyna 
were direct driven by motors, the conductors were of the 
proper size, properly put up with porcelain insulat 






























































































THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


de and soldered, and, 11 uu have in the tank and the kind of solution. If you 

ize; in fact, if the same car ve this information to your dealer, he can gener 

er the dynamo and appli y give \ just the size rheostat required for your 

is in making up the different vork. Do not condemn a rheostat if it does not cut 

h better results than 1 down the voltage to the point to which you would like 

not given in the sense to have it or if the wires get hot. It is not always the 

e spirit that it may be of some fault of the rheostat, but simply because you have not 

he size rheostat required for your work. The drop of 

Ke rheostats and their use in cor voltage across the rheostat depends upon the amount of 
tii lution Nearly every plater of irrent you are using. 

eostat in connection with the tank that hi \ olt-meters.—This is an instrument that is almost im- 


Kheostats are essential wher ssible to dispense with. You would not think of oper- 


( ( more lutions off of the same dy ating a steam boiler without a steam gauge. Then, how 
e1 ‘iten necessary to reduce the voltagc an you expect to operate your plant without a volt-meter 


an or dare to do on the dynamo _ unless you simply guess at the voltage in your tanks and 

that it will interfere with the other tanks: rn out your work accordingly? Every modern and 
necessary to provide each tank with a up-to-date plating plant is equipped with a volt-meter, 
ynndemned for the rea which enables the operator to not onlv read the voltage 


the re often ordered by the number of square of his dynamo, but of each tank independently. Still, 


eostal ire olten 









































f peres required. To make this clear, “A there are a number of plants operated today without a 
tank containing 400 gallons of solution for volt-meter and are operated simply by guess. Ammeters 
nd a 300 ampere rheostat might be the proper are used for measuring the current, either in a tank or 
( ile ” might have 400 gallons of solution, but for the entire output of the dynamo. While it is pos- 
dd t kind of work, and a 400 ampere rheostat would — sible to operate a plating room without an ammeter, still, 
be table tor his tank lhe size of the rheostat de they are useful in determining the amount of current you 
De ! iverage number of square feet of work are consuming in turning out your work. 
THE PATTERN SHOP WOOD PILE 
A SATISFACTORY SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 
By CHarces E. WALSTER. 
look at that pile of scrap. Nothing but fuel for with cast iron connections, using expanded metal for 
the rnace metimes twice a week.” This is a remark, shelving. This expanded metal, known as “steelcrete,” is 
bot mmon and tiresome, oftentimes heard in the nothing more than a plain sheet of steel which is ex- 
patte hop, thus presenting one of the wastes which un- panded into meshes of a desired size and section. The 
S ulously shears off the profits of the shop. That ever operation 1s accomplished by an automatic machine which 
ascending | ear, always in evidence on some portion of — receives the cold sheet, and at a single stroke the slitting 
the pattern shop floor, and always bearing some source of and opening of meshes are simultaneously accomplished. 
ul ance usually upon the man in charge, 1s the impor 
t t shop economics 
is greatly interested in an inexpensive and 
\ SCRAP WOOD Flt IMPROVED PATTERN STORAGE RACKS 
, o thy iccumulation of waste his ‘“‘steelcrete mav be fastened to the sides of the 
] entiv brought to his attention O umber rack or wall and the pieces of lumber hung thereon 
f utilizing every piece of scrap by simply driving a nail through the board. Thus the 
le advantage, photographs were vorkman may find at a glance any particular piece that he 
( ed concrete building, specially may desire for the pattern he is about to make. This 
( tte { é Lumber and simple method is a great time saver over the old wa) of 


ere ace Yt wrought tron pipes rummaging hi ugh a pie of s rap wood, the result of 
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hich was generally failure to find the piece desired. 
hus the pattern maker would nine times out of ten make 
bee line for a plank, hence adding another block to that 
ile, of which that certain desired piece that would un- 
loubtedly serve his purpose, is usually resting undis- 
turbed at the bottom. 

The pattern storage racks are next brought to view 
(Fig. 2). These racks showing how steelcrete was used 
to take the place of the old wooden shelving, whose 
greatest service was to collect dust. The same size of 
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across tne 


mesh as is used for the scrap lumber was laid 
racks and sectioned off four to five tiers deep, according 
to the magnitude of the patterns. Thus all the dirt that 
would collect on wooden shelving falls through to the 
floor, and is easily removed by sweeping. A card systen 
should also be installed, each card tracing the identity of 
a certain pattern, as each pattern has its own numbet 
The index cards kept on file should describe every pattern 
in such a manner as to enable any person to designate the 
details “upon order” of any certain pattern. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF WROUGHT BRASS 


A DESCRIPTION OF 


MoperN METHODS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF PLATE, SHEET, Rop, WIRE 


By L. 


AND TUBI 


J. KROM. 


(Continued from March, 1912.) 


REDUCING THE 

After the rods have been rolled to 34 in. and have been 
annealed and pickled they are ready for further reductions 
in size if they are going to be used for wire. If they are 
intended for drill rod stock or for other purposes requir- 
ing straight lengths, 34 in. in diameter and larger, they 
are finished at the required size on the rolls and then run 
through a straightening machine, which produces straight 


RODS. 





FIG. 37. TRIPLE DIE SWAGING MA- 
CHINE. MANUFACTURED BY WATER- 
BURY FARREL AND MACHINE COM- FIG. 38. HORIZONTAI 


PANY, WATERBURY, CONN, 


lengths free from kinks and curves. Before the rods from 
the rolls can be drawn down further, ‘the end of the coil 
must be reduced in size or “pointed.” For this operation 
there are several styles of machine on the market ; the one 
shown in Fig. 37 is one type. 

After the rod has been pointed it is ready to run on the 
two-man or horizontal bull block, as shown in Fig. 38. 
This machine takes the rod from the rolls at 34 in. in di- 
ameter and pulls it to 7/16 in. in diameter, when it goes to 
the fire and pickle for another anneal and cleaning. From 
the horizontal bull block with a 44-in. drum the rod goes 
to the upright, or one-man, bull block, where it is drawn 
to 5/16 or % in. in diameter, and is then ready for anneal- 
ing and cleaning for further reductions on wire-drawing 
machines. 

In the process of drawing rods on a bull block or on a 


ial . . . 

a wire machine, a lubricator is necessary, and the most used 
¥ ones have tallow and soap for a base mixed with other 
d substances. A very good mixture is 80 lbs. of tallow 








with 25 lbs. of yellow soap boiled down thick and then 
diluted until it has a consistency of light oil. Some mills 
use nothing but tallow packed around the die and the rod 
is drawn through it. One mill uses as a lubricator or dip 
on the multiple die fast running machines a mixture of 


24 lbs. of Colgate’s fig soap to 400 gallons of water. Of 
late the various soap manufacturing companies have 


mixtures which are studied out to meet the 


“made up” 
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FIGS. 42-43. SEVEN AND NINE-DIE TANDEM WIRE DRAWING MACHINES. 
MADE BY THE WATERBURY FARREL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE 
COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN 

manv and varied; a few types are shown in the pictures, 


Figs. 39, 40, 41, 42, These machines, as their 


name indicates, contain either one single die and one block 


etc 


ads 


or a number of dies with one block. Some of the single 
die machines are made up of from one to twelve blocks 
on one frame, making it possible, as shown in Fig. 41, to 
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twelve coils of wire at 


or 


time, making either the 

reduction in each twelve different reductions, 

but only one reduction per coil at once. 

Che type of saaihiaia shown in Figs. 42, 43, are known 
multiple die machines, and contain a number 

irom four up to nine. This means that a single 

of wire will be strung through as many dies as there 


ne 


samme 


] 
11eS 


stand 


il A 


DY 


Web R) 


MORGAN 


FIG ROLLER 
MADE BY THE 
COMPANY, 


+4 ROD POINTING MACHINE, 
MORGAN CONSTRUCTION 
WORCESTER, MASS 

THE MORGAN 

ire on the machine, and the subsequent reductions are 
made in the one pull or draw. Some sample reductions 


are given below. On a six-die machine with wire begin- 


ning at .200 in. the reductions will be .164 .134 — .109 
090, and .O81. On a seven-die, beginning at .237 in., 
then .185 — .147 .118 —.094 — .075, and finish at .064. 
On a nine-die machine the draws would be, beginning at 
185 in., then .156 — .127 104 — .O85 070 —.064 
058 .049, and finish at .045. The wire, after it has 


been finally drawn to finished size, is left hard unless the 
orders call for soft or blue finish. In the latter case it is 
simply annealed in the muffle and pickled bright. Hard 
finished wire is usually tumbled in an iron tumbling barrel 
with a solution of argols and water boiled up with yeast. 
Chis gives the wire a bright and clean appearance, and it 
is ready to ship. 


(To be Continued. ) 


TREASURY DECISION. 
HoLp CLocks 
CLOCKS. 
States Board 
denying a claim filed by T. 
mental bronze figures used as hangers or holders for 
clocks are not to be regarded as “parts of clocks” under 
the Tariff Act of 1909, with duty at the rate of forty per 
cent. ad valorem. The ornaments, comprising female 
figures, tiger heads, etc., were returned for duty at forty- 

five per cent. as “manufacturers of metal.” 


BRONZE FIGURES TO ARE NOT PARTS -OF 


The United of General Appraisers, in 


Shingall, holds that orna- 
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COPPER: ITS VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS 


By JAMES Scott. 


the most remarkable facts connected with 
pper is the multiplicity of names borne by its ores 
nd products. These prove very confusing unless 
uught together under one heading, as | propose shall 

e the case in the present article. Just take notice of 
this list: azurite, black oxide, chalcopyrite, chessylite, 
copper glance, indigo copper, malachite, peacock cop- 
per, purple ore, red oxide, ruby copper, similor, sul- 
phides of copper, tombac and verditer—blue and green. 
Surely the man who deals in any way with the metal 
or its origin must be excused for getting bewildered on 
these points. Native copper occurs less rarely than 
its ores as beautiful masses of octahedral crystals. 

As oxidized ores it is found as cuprite, malachite and 
indigo copper, the two last being the most widely 
spread and important. Copper also exists as a sul- 
phide along with sulphide of iron, i. e., pyrites, the 
brassy lumps often seen in coal. This mixture is called 
either copper pyrites, purple copper ore, or chalco- 
pyrites. By the way, some mineralogists consider the 
iron pyrites to be a disulphide. The chalcopyrites are 


ine of 





FIG. 
HOLI 


PEACOCK COPPER, SEEN THROUGH 
rHE MAJORITY OF THE GEOMETRICAI 


\ MAGNIFIED PIN 
CRYSTALS 


CONSIST OF DEEP BLUE 


SUBSTANCI 


somewhat soit and yellowish. 
ful colors, due to tarnishing. The chief English ores 
are azurite—which is also called lazulite, chessylite 
and blue verditer—copper pyrites or chalcopyrite, and 
purple copper-Malachite is a characteristic product of 
South Australia and is also found in America, Africa 
and Asia. Azurite is found principally in situations 
where the ore has been exposed to the influence of waters 
containing carbonic acid. It gradually changes to 
malachite, and is then green. 

Malachite, which possesses very beautiful emerald 
tint, is also called green verditer, and is the founda- 
tion of many green paints. It is a carbonete of cop- 
per, and occurs along with azurite. 

The name cuprum for copper was settled upon be- 
cause of the metal having originally been obtained 
from Cyprus. For the purpose of extracting the metal 
there are two main methods called, respectively, the dry 
and the wet process, which are again capable of sub- 


It exhibits very beauti- 





divison. The dry treatments involve fusion, and there 
lore depend on complicated reductions and reactions, 
while the wet include electro-chemical prepara 


tions. For the dry manipulation the ores are placed 


ones 


successively in a series of reverberatory furnaces. ‘The 
mixed sulphides, containing 5 per cent. to 15 per cent 
copper, are first heated in an air current, and are 


thereby 
then 


The resulting 
whereupon the oxides and sulphides react 


partly oxidized. 
fused, 


compound 


upon one another and upon the companion ingredients, 
yielding cuprous (copper) sulphide, and ferrous (iron) 
oxide. ‘The iron oxide is then made to combine with 
silica to form a slag. The cuprous sulphide so obtained 
is next heated and then fused, and by partly oxidizing 
produces cuprous oxide which reacts with the cuprous 
sulphide and evolves copper and sulphur dioxide, i. e 
sulphuretted hydrogen, or sulphurous anhydride. 
Many repetitions or slight variations of these treat 
ments are often necessary. The crude copper obtained 
by these means is then refined by oxidation, the ox, 
gen first attacking the impurities present. Sometimes 





FIG. 2 


INDIGO COPPER, SEEN 
HOLE. 


THROUGH A MAGNIFIED PIN- 
THESE ARE VERY LUSTROUS. 


resorted to near the 
tion. This practice consists of 
molten mixture a long birch pole, anthracite 
simultaneously added. The charred portions of the 
wood reduces the oxide, while the consequent agitation 
carries off impurities. This process is continued until 
the metal exhibits a satisfactory fracture and tough- 
ness. Mattes of sulphide of copper, usually impure, 
are now occasionally derived from blast furnaces, and 
then dealt with in a Bessemer converter. The re- 
quired air is forced through the vessel sufficiently high 
to allow the reduced metal to remain uninterfered 
with. 

Native copper is also similarly reduced. The oxi 
dized ores, either natural or artificial, may be heated 
in a blast furnace along with coke or charcoal, where- 
upon the copper is liberated and carbon monoxide 
(coal gas) produced. The metal is then refined as 
previously described. The wet processes are (1) dis- 


“poling” is end of the prepara 
immersing into the 


be Iny 
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1 pyrite ni contains 
( ilve i 2 | ( 

( lved i iSt¢ \ 1com 
: ait I rent Of al The 
Ss ar erted into chlorides, 
( lved t ter the s er nd 
ertly extracted the copper is pre 
ed I ind is the efined in the usual 

' 
he electrical extraction of copper from the crude 
terial impure slabs of the metal are hung as the 
des in tai containing solution of copper sul 
ite, known otherwise as_ bluestone Che liquid 
cidulated with additional sulphuric acid. The 
hodes consist of thin sheets of pure copper opposite 
the anode Upon sending a current through the dy 
smo the c ppe! leaves the impure Slabs and is de 
posited on the pure sheets, while the refuse substances 
are either dissolved or precipitated Copper melts at 
1,050 deg Cent., and boils at the temperature of the 


electri are ine 


aders do not need reminding that it is 


Whereas cop 


an excellent conductor for electricity. 





FIG. 3. A 
APPI 


MAGNIFIED 
ARANCE OTF 


PINHOLI 


COPPER 


SHOWING THE REMARKABLI 
FROM A VOI \IC BATTERY 


tarnish in dry air, it readily develops a 
green carbonate in moist air. When heated 
yields oxides—the cuprous and 
the black cupric Che first is formed when the metal 
is in excess, and the second in cases where there is a 
superabundance of oxygen. Cuprous and cupric salts 
ivable therefrom, the former being few in num- 
importance than the latter. Both 
are white, or very faintly yellow, when powdered and 
anhydrous, i. e.; minus all traces of water. 
hese white substances darken if exposed to the light, 
ome the poisonous blue and green salts when 
readily oxidized to the 
upric sulphate, i. e., copper sulphate or blue- 
It is employed in 
typing, and is a prominent con 
deaux mixtures which are sprayed 
as insecticides and fungicides. 
Gorgeous rainbow colors appear while heated cop- 
per is changing to the red and black oxides. Alloys of 
copper include | Prince’s metal, similor and tom 


DTass, 


per will not 
coating ol 
two basic red 


in air il 


are det 


ber and of far less 


ynpletely 


watered lhe cuprous are 


stone, is one of the most useful 


ovet plants t serv¢ 
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1ent brass consisted OI c¢ pper and tin instea 


COppel and zinc, as at the present time 


veverting tor a moment to the oxides, it needs Stat- 


ng that the red s) when mixed with melted 


(Cuprt ] 
+} behest 
lakes he latter blo 


elass n id hued, whereas whén the 
black (cupric) is used for the same purpose, rich green 
tint result By the way, the red oxide occurs in na- 
re in the form of beautiful ruby red crystals. Cop- 
per can be removed from the sulphate (bluestone) by 
imersing in a solution of the latter a clean knife blade 


any other steel or iron object. Within a short time 


bright layer of the metal is deposited on the sub- 


nerged portion of the article. Copper can be easily 
procured in a colloidal condition, that is, non-crystal- 
line. It is then very hygroscopic, attracting water very 


rapidly from the atmosphere. Miscroscopical investi- 
gation is very useful for observing this peculiar fea- 
we 

Che illustrations of the seen 
through the compound microscope will no doubt prove 
f interest to everyone connected with the metal in- 
dustry. copper grains are colored with 
ies of that bird, and are shown in No. 1. 


subjoined ores as 


| The peacock 
the lustrous ht 





Fit { UPON HEATING 


COPPER 
IT CHANGES TO A BLACK 


LEAF 
OXID! 
DISCLOSED 


FOR SEVERAL HOURS 
UNDER THE MICRO 
AS SHOWN IN 
PINHOLE 


SCOPI 


THIS OXIDE IS 
THE ABOVE MAGNIFIED 


Indigo copper is minutely leafy or scaly and prismatic, 
fa coppery tint. In form the particles some- 
what resemble the flakes procurable when blue indigo 
powder is sublimed. This form of copper is shown in 
No. 2 A attractive state of the metal is obtain- 
able on the copper plates used in a voltaic battery. To 
the naked eye the surface is simply frosty looking or 
and varies from an old gold to a pale gold 


being of 


very 


qe 


riistening, 


luster. When magnified, however, it is seen to be en- 
tirely covered with brilliant crystals of the kind shown 


in No. 3, very densely packed together. I heated in a 
glowing fire for eight hours a piece of copper leaf, which 

fastened between two glass slides. After passing 
ugh all the colors of the rainbow the metal oxidized 
to the dark red tint. Upon magnifying the piece I found 
that many parts of it had changed to the black oxide, and 
in doing so had split into the symmetrical designs shown 
in No. 4, which must be regarded as crystalline in 
tendency 


Was 
thre 
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By Wirt TAssINn.* 


Continued f 


OBTAINING CUPROUS 


OXIDI 

ie cuprous oxide may be obtained by heating 5 
parts ot black oxide with 4 parts of the finely divided 
opper, or preferably by adding grape sug 
tion of copper sulphate and then caustic potash in 
Boiling the mixture deposits cuprous oxide. As 
less than 0.15 per cent. of oxide has no practical effect 
either on the conductivity or other physical proper- 
ties of the metal, the first ingot should be made to con- 
tain that amount. As the oxide content increases from 
0.15 up to 0.40 per cent. there is a loss in conductivity, 
but there 1s no other change in the physical proper- 
ties. ‘Therefore the next two ingots should contain 
0.25 and 0.35 per cent. of cuprous oxide, respectively. 
With 0.45 per cent. there is a loss of ductility in the 
cold. The next series of ingots should then contain 
0.45, 0.75, and 0.95 per cent. of oxide. With 2.25 per 
cent. of oxide there is a marked loss in ductility, even 


when hot, and with 3.00 per cent. hot shortness begins 


ar to a solu 
ex- 


Cess. 





FIG. 15. CROSS SECTION OF A COPPER INGOT 4 x 5 INCHES 
IN DIAMETER. 
to appear, which is complete at 7.00 per cent. The 


standard ingots are ground, polished and etched for 
a fixed time period in a 15 per cent. cold solution of 
ammonium persulphate in water. A photographic rec- 
ord made. The samples preserved from tarnish and 
filed for reference. ‘There are several ways of prevent- 
ing tarnish. One method is to cover the surface with 
vaseline; another is to immerse the sample in oil; an- 
other uses celluloid varnish, or 
a varnish made by dissolving gun cotton in amyl 
acetate, etc. ‘The writer has found that a half an 
ounce of paraffin wax melted and poured into benzine 
and then an ounce of blackfish oil added gives a per- 
fect protective coat, and one that is easily removed. 


collodion varnish, or 


DETERMINATION OF OXIDE CONTENT. 
To determine the amount of oxide in an unknown 
sample, it is first ground, polished, etched for the 





*Chemist and metallurgist, Washington, D. C. 


rom July.) 


xed time period, and the structure so developed com 
pared with that of the standards and the oxide areas 
measured. The measurements may be made 
ocular micrometer. ‘This is a glass disk 
eye-piece on which a sufficiently fine scale, generally 
a tenth millimeter, has been engraved. In place of the 
eye-piece micrometer the writer takes a sheet of milli- 
meter cross-section paper and photographs it, reduc- 
ing the size of the image so that 10 squares will just 
measure one millimeter. A positive from a 4 x 5-in. 
negative, which should entirely covered by the 
scale, is made on a lantern slide plate, and a cheap 
and easily replaceable scale ruled in squares a tenth 


with an 
htting t 


~ 
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be 
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FIG. l¢ TASSIN ILLUMINATOR 


CAMERA 


WITH MICROSCOPE AND 
of a millimeter on the side and covering an area of 
3 x 4 ins. is obtained. The scale is laid on the ingot 
face and the oxide areas counted under the microscope 
The procedure is as follows: 


A test ingot of any desired size, one approximating 
that of the standards is best,'is cast from the melt. 
One surface is then faced on an emery wheel, then 


trued on an iron lap with washed flour emery and 
water, washed, dried and buffed. It is then etched for 
a time period similar to that used in etching the stand- 
ard ingots and in the same kind and strength etching 
medium. After etching the ingot is washed, dried and 
the oxide areas are measured and compared with the 
standard or its photographic record. The time re- 
quired in skilled hands to prepare a 4 x 5 in. face on 
an ingot similar to that shown in Fig. 15, but not cut 
off, is about 10 minutes. The training required to 
perform the entire operation, grinding, buffing, etching 
and measuring, is directly comparable with that neces- 
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COPPER. 


sismuth u li copper to form 2 bismuthide, 

| its effect, even in minute amounts, is decidedly in- 
u Coppe ith as low as ).005 per cent. of bis- 
muth shows a marked lowering in conductivity. With 
0.02 per cent. there is red shortness, and with 0.05 per 
ent. cold shortness. Copper with 0.10 per cent. of 
bismuth is practically unworkable and crumbles at a 
ed heat. The meiting point of the bismuthide of cop- 
er is below 300 ( hence the red shortness. Fur- 
her, the compound is forced out between the grain 




















lf COPPER IN THESE FOUR PHOTO MICROGRAPHS SHOW THE EFFECT OF BISMUTH ON COPPER 
RELIEF SHOWING FIG. 18 FIG. 19 FIG. 20 FIG. 21 
OXIDI ) f bisn 0 f bismuth 0.0 of bismutl 0.100% of bismuth. 
get sufficient light through the microscope to the eye wails, tius destroying their continuity, hence the low- 
S : ; . a ; > at - a . . . “ . 
may be used. The writer has devised a low-priced, ¢ting of the conductivity, tenacity and elongation. 
7 oe : todd leo 1 r hye ar se aenantes 
= : ils cae ; » oxidized compounds of bismuth are less injuri- 
compact, portable piece of apparatus that can be at Che ) xid ous f oy Or D “eb he h; J Md 
tached t ny mi ‘ope, and which possesses the ad ous than the bismuthides; it follows, then, that the 
ached to any microscope, ¢ ossess ad- 


vantage of having the source of light always traveling 


with the barrel of the microscope, thus permitting the 


use any power and of any range of focus without 
disturbing the alignment of the illuminating arrange 
ment [he apparatus with microscope and camera 1s 
shown in Fig. 16 It was described in the Iron Age 
and in the Iron Trade Review of June 9, 1910, and 
may be obtained for a nominal sum from Arthur H 
Thomas Company, Philadelphia 
A NEW WHITE METAL ALLOY, ARGENTAL. 
Williat Ht. MeAdams, the inventor of the lhght, 


strong metal McAdamite, has now produced a new alloy 
f silver and aluminum. The new alloy has been named 
\rgental’ from the Latin word “argentum” for silver 
and the first part of the word aluminum and has all of 
the qualiti f silver except weight The allov can be 
cast, die-cast, rolled, spun, drawn into wire, milled, en 
gine-turned, and turned in the best manner and the finest 
of threads cut on it It takes a fine polish 

\rgental has been produced to compete with silver, 
and tor general manufacturing and industrial uses it is 
in inv ways tar superior to silver for the reason that 
being alloved with aluminum and cast by means of a 
patented compound and molds, or dies, it has many times 
greater strength than either silver or aluminum. It is 
white like silver and not leaden or blue like aluminum. 

[he silver in its composition prevents the aluminum 


. , , , 
trom being attacked Dy 


alkalies, and the alum- 
inum prevents the silver from being attacked by ordinary 
acid lhe alloy cannot be affected by nitric acid, and it 
will not tarnish or oxidize, by exposure to the atmos- 
phere or gases. Its specific gravity is only one-third 
that of silver, and consequently three or four times the 
quantity of 
the 
and n 
ments, 
chines, 
articles 


ordinary 


nanufactured articles can be produced from 
weight as that of 


ments, fi rT ks. spoons, 


same silver, such as watch cases 
bells, tableware, orna 
specialties, typewriters and similar ma 
mentioning a number of other incidental 


lOvE 
hardware 
not 


presence of an amount of Cu,O may counteract in 
part the harmful effect of bismuth. This tendency of 
cuprous oxide is materially increased in the presence 
of so that by proper manipulation copper con- 
taining even 0.10 per cent. of bismuth may be made 
workable. Micrographs 18, 19, 20, and 21, respectively, 
show the structure of coppers with 0.007, 0.02, 0.05 and 
0.10 per cent. of bismuth when etched with ammonium 
persulphate. 


arsenic, 


(To be continued. ) 


PLATING IRON WITH ALUMINUM. 
In coating iron with aluminum the usual process is 
nilar to what we erroneously call “galvanizing” or 

coating with zinc in a bath of molten metal. As a pre- 

liminary, of course, the article to be coated must be freed 
from any grease, rust and dirt, by pickling in dilute 
nuriatic acid, and while still moistened with the acid it 
is dipped into the bath. As, however, aluminum in the 
solid state is acted upon by the acid in question, when 
an already coated article is to be re-coated with alumi- 
num this acid can not be employed; further, the action 
of the acid on aluminum makes it inconvenient to em- 
ploy it in establishments where a great deal of such work 
is to be done. It has, however, been discovered that ve- 
nuriatic acid, alcohol has the desired effect—and it 
iows this property even when diluted with water to 
such an extent that the mixture is not inflammable. This 
renders it available for use on a large scale, at the same 
time doing away with any danger 


sides 
. 


of fire 

Che dilute spirit may be used on articles already coated 
with aluminum, just as well as on those which have not 
been previously treated. The modus operandi the 
same as with the use of muriatic acid. The iron, after 
having been well cleaned, is simply dipped into the 
diluted alcohol, and when equally moistened on all por- 
tions of its surface is at once plunged into the bath of 
molten aluminum. The process is repeated in exactly 
the same manner; if necessary, of course, any grease or 
dirt must be removed before dipping in the solution. 
The process is also available for coating iron with alu- 
minum alloys ROBERT GRIMSHAW. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF METALS 


The intention of the exhibition of metals, the first 
of its kind ever held, which we deal with in full in 
this issue, was to illustrate not onky the materials 


employed and the method of manufacture, but also the 
applicatic mn of those methods. It is to be regretted that 
the exhibits of the latter class were not more numerous, 
the the 


scarcely adequate to the occasion. 


and, indeed, response of manufacturers was 
Of course, manufac 
turing processes involving the melting of metals could 
not be attempted in the Agricultural Hall; but, on the 
other hand, mechanical methods and carrying out certain 
There was very 


little machinery in the Hall, and this fact appears to have 


processes might have been introduced. 


been a source of considerable disappointment to a num 
ber of exhibitors. Apart from this notable omission, the 
exhibition, though small, illustrated very well the ad- 
vances that have been made with non-ferrous alloys. 

It is probable that from the bronze age downwards 
through the various periods of recorded and unrecorded 
the 
during of all 


time, metals have been regarded as the most en 


furnished by the art of 
The ancient art products of China, Burma and Japan 


substances man 


include remarkable examples of alloys of non-ferrous 


metais, and whatever physical or chemical changes 


they may have passed through, they are in many in- 


stances, so far as can be judged, entirely unimpaired by 
time. Ancient writers regarded with wonder the dis 


covery of metals contained in ores. According to them a 
conflagration consumed forests which covered the out 
crop of the metalliferous veins, reducing the metals and 
bringing them to the notice of man however, 


no grounds for inferring that the discovery of metals, 


There are, 


other than “native,” had any such poetic origin, but was 
brought about in a more commonplace and humble way 
The extraction of the common metals from their ores did 
not require the elaborate furnaces and complicated proc- 
esses of our own days. The alloys of copper and tin 
during the early metal age, and even somewhat later, 
were obtained, not by melting together copper and me 
tallic tin, but by the reduction of oxidized copper ores 
containing tin-stone, or of copper ores to which tin-stone 
was added. 

In view of the extended investigation now being un 
dertaken in respect of modern metals it might perhaps be 
held that metallurgists of today have iost much of that 
knowledge won from experience by the corresponding 
experts of the dynasties. 


The explanation of course is 
that if enduring power and beauty of color and texture 
are alone to be considered, the problem of producing a 
suitable 


alloy is comparatively simple. The Inter- 











THE 


r ( Strate I i 

S ) lled u n to produce 

variet f purposes undreamt ot 

! it is manifest that his chiet 

{ rhe ecure for his metal the required special 
nded by engineers, and at the same 

t t re rtace,as d texture, and a ta 
t t ind strength at moderate cost Phe 

é lustrated by the exhibition, notwith- 

| T at com S 

lore than this cannot be claimed for the exhibition, 


1 11 
lh was woerully 


deficient in certain respects. More 


ver, when we visited the Hall for the first time a good 
any of the stands had no one in attendance who could 
give reliable information, some stands being altogether 
deserted \ 
exhibition was the difficulty of drawing a hard and fast 


line between what is and 


point which occurred to us in visiting the 


what is not a non-ferrous metal 


Certain metals or alloys may be non-ferrous themselves, 


] 


but they are so closely connected with ferrovs metals, 


ind depend so largely, if not entirely, on this for their 


usefulness, that to to sever this connection would 


attempt 


| 


at once cripple the value of such a collection of material 
as was On view at the Agricultural Hall. An interesting 
feature was the pathological section, which contained 
some valuable specimens, enabling one to make a close 


and indiscretions of the 


study of deformities, affections 
various alloys 


While 


exhibition was no 


there were no striking novelties displayed, the 


doubt valuable from an educational 


standpoint, since it demonstrated in unmistakable fashion 
the enormous importance of non-ferrous metals in mod- 


ern engineering. We know well enough what difficulties 


our forbears had to contend with in the early days of 
these metals, and when we reflect upon the great devel 


opments which are to be recorded today we might unwit- 
tingly forget that with the discovery of non-ferrous al- 
loys, we have one of the greatest turning points in the 


history of human progress. It needs no exhibitions to 


impress us with the importance of the future which lies 


before these metals, and great as has been their uses in 
the past (some of them, we fear, temporarily superseded ) 
the cvcle of time will bring round a period of prosperity 
which will eclipse even the present. It is singular to note 
that at the first exhibition for the promotion of trade of 
account we find mention of non-ferrous 
told. the 
“the riches of his glorious king 


The locale 


and among the exhibits 


which there is any 


metals King Ahasuerus, we are showed in 


third vear of his reign 
dom 


and the honor of his excellent majesty.” 


f this function was at Shushan, 


were silver rings and “beds of gold and silver, and,” the 
rrative proceed “the gave drink vessels of gold, 
the vessels being diverse from one another ‘ 
Human discovery has since brought to light metals not 


lerably cheaper and more servicea- 


The 


erandeur with 


less durable, but const 
ble th 
1912 
that of its 


greater significance 


an those used in the remote days at Shushan 


exhibition mav not have vied in 
historic predecessor, but it was perhaps of 


Our only complaint is that it was 
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’ 


lot a sufficiently complete refi 


ection of the 


enormous 
range which the non-ferrous metal industries has reached 
toda 

(he above remarks were written by our English cor- 


respondent and reflect the opi cathered during a 


nions 


visit to the exhibition. After reading carefully what our 


orrespondent has to say the thought occurs to us that 
the United States should have a similar exhil Such 

ine lited states iouk lave a similar exhibit icha 
hing has never been done as far as we know in this 
ountry, or in any other until this year. No exhibition 


the 
lhe annual exhibition of the Foundry 


devoted to metal alone has ever been attempted in 
United States 
and Machine Exhibition Company to be held in Buffalo 
23-27 this I 


on September 23-27 vear is the 


but 


nearest thing we 


have, this is confined to foundry appliances and 


supplies, and finishing machinery. 


and 


factured metal products ? 


Why not go further 


include plater’s apparatus, and’ manu- 


supplies 


THE BUFFALO CONVENTION 


Less than sixty days now remain before the 1912 con- 
the Institute of Metals and AI- 
foundrymens’ the exhibition of 


exhibition 


ventions of \merican 


\ssociation and 
the Foundry and Machine 


place in Buffalo, N. Y. 


lied 


Companys take 


the 
The question of a building to house 
settled. | 


from present indications the event promises to be 
greatest ever held. 


the exhibition has been me of the largest 
armories in the State of New York has had upwards of 
$200,000 spent on it to make it fit and we are assured 


that nothing has been left undone to provide ample ac- 


commodations for all who intend to exhibit. The main 


hall of this building is entirely in the clear and it has 
floor the 


a large administration building fitted 


upward of 47,000 square feet of space. In 


rear of this hall is 


ip with offices, store-rooms, lavatories, etc., and con- 


taining two large meeting rooms, each of which is cap- 
able of seating nearly 1,000 persons. Surrounding the 
building is open-lot space having nearly as much area as 
that occupied by the building proper. 

The arrangements for the sessions of the various or- 


ganizations are also about completed. These will be 
held at the headquarters of the societies and will be a 
welcome change from last year. Papers to be read have 
been printed and distributed for discussion, and it is to be 
hoped that advantage will be taken of this and plenty of 
discussion sent in. The entertainment committee has been 
busy and visitors are assured of having every spare mo- 
nent while away from the exhibition hall completely oc- 


Asa 


has been done that is possible 


cupied in attending the various attractions offered 
matter of fact, everything 
by the Buffalo people and others interested in making the 
1912 


Nothing now remains but for the members of the associa- 


convention and exhibition a wonderful success. 


tions to do their part by attending and every one inter- 
Remember 
the place and date, Buffalo, N. Y., September 23-27, 
1912. 


ested in metals is strongly urged to do so. 
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A WORD ON CRITICS 


lo THE Epitork or THE Meta INpbusTRY 
It has been the pleasure of the subscriber to read THE 
MetTaL |Npustry for years, and many are the pleasant moments 


I have spent the words of 
who think things. 
kick against the unfriendly 
ritics who ‘ofttimes, 
uality 


and 


over 
and do 


wisdom written by the men 
YET: I fain would register a 
attitude displayed by many of the 
without rhyme or rhythm, seek to dis- 
been written, by uttering caustic 
that are no more 


what has 


remarks, 
correct than 


frequently make 
seek to criticise. 
seldom that an article on 


Statements 


they 


thoss 


It is which much time and thought 


have been spent escapes the prod of the man who, not in so 
many words perhaps, tells us why he could have written that 
paper much better than the author, and would have done so 
had he only thought of it in time. He will then siphon off 
some t the solution in his think tank, which to him looks 
clear, but usually contains a copious precipitate of exaggerated 
eg Much better would it be if he would incorporate his data 
in another article, giving all of the facts and figures obtainable 
on the subject from his point of view, and let the reader and 
experimenter judge for himself which of the several papers 
contains the best gems of thought, without wading through 


volumes of “platitudinous ponderosities” 
only a tendency to divert the 


subject 


(whatever they are) 
that have mind of the reader 
from the 

In the 


have 


several volumes of THe Metat INpustry which I 


before me, I find, under the head of “Acid Copper Solu- 


tions” that the various authors recommend the addition of 
everything from whiting to scrap iron in inorganic chemistry, 
except sulphuric acid; while in organic chemistry they con 
sume everything from candy to the slaughter house products, 


to brighten the deposit or make it smooth, and judging from 
what have seen, I would certainly hesitate to say that all 
of those mysterious mixtures are not twenty-four karat fine, 
if the local conditions were known 

In two factories known to me, acid copper solutions are in 
us¢ \t one factory where large cylinders are plated, the 
plater believed it was unnecessary to add sulphuric acid, and 
therefore only sulphate of copper was added to build up the 
bath. There came a day, however, when the work could not be 


covered, and an analysis was made of the bath, which showed 


only .1 of 1 


per cent. free sulphuric acid. This was increased t 
l rer cent.—presto, Richard was himself again. This con- 
dition of the bath is explained by the fact that as each cylinder 
was taken from the tank with a jerk, much solution was lost 
as drip, and as only blue stone was added to the bath, the little 
acid that is said to accumulate, was lost in the drip 
\t the other factory the work is small and light, of such a 
nature that the solution is not carried out and lost as drip 


Here we find that the acid is on the increase 
converted 


ALLil ¢ 


and is frequently 


‘ into sulphate by the addition of carbonate of cop 
per ter testing the solution volumetrically Yet were these 
tw platers to meet and compare notes, they would find that 
( ursues an entirely different course, and they are both 
right 
rd plater finds that along his line of endeavor he re 

5 rly 100 per cent. efficiency from his outfit, and I may 
Say t if one can he guided by his records of the chemicals 
dded to the bath, he too is within the limit of error 

\ fourth operator makes a statement that he uses no sul 
phut din his duplex copper batl His neighbors are mys 
tif | would give considerable to know how he does it 
Ss ! Mr. Plater were he to admit the truth However 
Ipo! stigation it is discovered that the only) deposit he has 
been putting on his work has been done in the preliminary 
vaniding of the sheets, and not in the acid copper bath which 
cont s free acid \n analysis of this bath proves that 
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it also is shy “a few” of copper sulphate, the copper having 
; 


long since left the solution on the back of the plates, sulphate 


of iron taking its place. The change came over the solution 
gradually that it was not noticed by the plater, while he in 
his ignorance of the true condition imagined he had made a 
discovery. As a matter of fact his copper bath had been 
slowly changed: to one of iron, and therefore worthless for 
copper plating. The sheets hanging in the bath received only 
a trace of metal, if any, and the analysis of this bath showed 
214 ounces of copper sulphate and 40 ounces of iron sulphate 
to the gallon. 

Here we have three acid copper baths that are being intelli 
gently worked by competent platers, yet your critic could and 
would shoot their story full of holes, were they to write of 
their simple methods. There is no doubt but that glue, dex 
trene, alum and other slippery messes have their uses, even in 
copper solutions; yet it is a fact that good work can be done 
without their use, if the operator will only use his brain and a 
voltmeter occasionally Too often published formulas and 
recipes for plating, sound a good deal like old Widow Ben 
ning’s cake recipe, which is as follows 

\ little crumb of sugat 

\ little dust of flour, 

\ little drop of milk 

\ little dab of butter, 

Do it down pretty considerable heavy 

Bake with a right smart fir 
O Ye Critic : 
Methinks that it way to do to let him live 1 


would be a nice 
h 


possible. Of course if he must be exterminated, why, there's the 
“gas.” Frep. J. Liscoms 
The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 
Chicago, Ill, August 1, 1912 
RUST PROOFING 

lo THE Epitor oF THE METAL INDUSTRY’ 

My attention has been drawn to a query and reply undet 
“Rust-proofing,” in your June issue. I am very much surprised 


to note that the correspondent (signed C. H. P.) who suppli 


the information has bodily lifted the subject matter ot 

U. S. A. Patent No. 594108. As the use of the process except 
under license from myself would involve serious consequences 
to any one operating with same, we shall be glad if ) vill 
kindly give due prominence to the fact that the said proce i 
pt tected by Letters Patent in the United States, Great Britair 
and all over the world r. W. ¢ LET 


Birmingham, England, July 1, 1912 


A RARE COMBINATION 


The following letter just receive Idi ed t 
iuthors, W. H. Parr Superintendent of the National eter 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., n prove of interest t thet 
mirers of Mr, Parry’s bright and happy styl 
DEAR SIR 
I remember that about three vears ago I read an art f 
urs in THe Meta INpustT n the subject of moldi 
machines, which for raciness and sound common sense (a rare 
ombination) would be hard to beat. It struck a happy 
between the man who wants to put an order for ten castings n 
an elaborate hydraulic molding machine, and the 


antedili n 
molding machines a 


before the face of the Lord Not 


foreman who considers pest and an 


ination being the techni 











“TAL INDUSTRY. 


it, we will kill the fatted calf 
urs faithful 


1 


































7 < IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO SHOP PRACTICE 











EXPERIENCE A\ OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. ADDRESS THE METAL INDUSTRY 
oo ele 
CASTING and moniuret of gold and a little so sulphite 
, f ving proportions * go SELES 
er than white met I e 1 t ( ure g i, reduced to am ret of gold 
! thr I i nid | 5 
: yhite sodium 
, moe 10 o Gold sol ns made up from trisalyt gold salts ar easiest 
; oe _— ti epar d give good results Che salt-water gold 
; utions ar¢ ftentimes used for gilding such articles See 
a les on page 18, January, 1909, issue of THe Mi IN- 
Solutions should be prepared so that the deposit comes 
verfect bright without further polishing or coloring pera- 
DIPPING tions after plating —C. H. P 
LEAKING 
(.—] ve found in the course of my work, wher pipe 
iter in my plating plant, | have considerable 
Be ale a ee kaa trouble with leaks at the elbows or tees. The uplings or 
ive tim tet ; 3 ire tapped out too large for the pipe and the rew up 
ck 4. a Eee ll the wa { the thread, do not make a joint, and I vadly 
epresent lithculty which is t every 
‘ ing ill é ntr \ | ea 
! n ints in nearly « you 
| 1 é ed by f wing mple 
t l stan 200 sure 
h il ig that I y up 
I h | er take 
rave e tw nds, 
t th é t tti ack 
I e will s erson 
ndle ng eacl ar 
a ee W. 1 
MANUFACTURING 
( rm me if there |] been any es 
rea torts the Brass Manufacturers’ Association i 
more oil of to 4 inches i 
GILDING rts 
\T 2 (5 y ] } , 
' 
MELTING 
) what ic ¢ } : 


ea im ne aqivided 1 
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OXIDIZING 


@.—Can you furnish me with a formula consisting of 
id and arsenic for oxidize? 

\ —To solution 
r more gallons of muriatic acid dissolve 


prepare such a proceed as follows In one 


arsenic, 


n powdered form, that it will absorb; then to each gallon of 
icid so prepared add four ounces of single sulphate of nickel, 
lissolved in as little boiling water as possible lo this, add one 

half ounce of sulphate of copper and then mix with the arsenic 
and acid. The solution is now ready for use. A weak current 
ind cast nickel anodes should be used. A _ solution that also 
gives good results is made by dissolving six ounces of white 
arsenic and eight ounces of caustic soda in each gallon of wate 


and a low current This solution gives good 


for various metals—C. H. P 


se iron anodes 


esults 


PLATING 


Q.—Is there any new or improved method for redu 
temperature ot plating f 

\—We are not any new 
temperature of plating solutions. It 


sol 


utions ? 
aware of reducing the 
us that the am 
ct vuld be 
le ad or 


method 
appears to 
similar to the cold storage prop« 
utilized by the freezing mixture tl 
oils placed in the baths.—C. H. P. 


monia process, sition 


rough iron 


passing 


Q.—I am having trouble 
in my Rotary Plater, 
solution. I have 
with 


in getting a satisfactory 
but get 
tried a 


deposit 
very good results with my still 
strong solution 

solution, but cannot 
Any suggestions to remedy this trouble will be 

A. The 
factory deposit with your Rotary PI. 
that your voltage is too for 


Three to four volts will give 


with cyanide, also 
get results. 
appreciated. 
trouble vou experience in not getting a_ satis 


copper, also a weak 


tact 


moving 


iter is due to the 

low nickel plating with a 

solution sufficient strength to 
ters th 

1 or from eight to ten 

constant 


irrent should 
The 
offers a 


the current, but with mechanical plate 
be double the strengt 
reason for this is the 


volts 


rrel 


1 
} 
| 


motion of the b 
and, of 


great resistance to the current course, must be of 
sufficient strength to overcome the inter resistance 

reated on account of the constant changing of the position 
of the articles his is the reason y j obtain satis 
factory results with the same solution and rrent thre¢ 
to four volts using a still solution, and do not obtain the 
same results with the Rotary Plater. The solutions used in 
mechanical platers should also be increased in density, ; 


nickel solution that will give satisfactory results at 5! 
Baume with still solution should be increased to 8& degs 
Baume for a mechanical plater—C. H. P 

(O.—We are trying to oxidize cast iron, using the following 
method: First the castings are pickled in hydrofluoric acid to 
remove sand, and then run in a cyanide copper solution for 30 
minutes. Next they were put in our acid bath, which 


stands al 15 Baume, but the deposit will or lv take 1 the edges 


acid attacks the center and brings off tl 


then added 150 ounces of powdered alu: nd sulphuric acid 
until the solution stands at 16 Baumé, but the results are the 
same. Can you help us out of our difficult 
\.—Your solution evidently contains too much free acid. We 
gest that you add more sulphate of copper, 1 dissolving 
usly, but support in the regular dip basket and let the mate 





rial dissolve over night. If your solution stands 18 degs. Baum 
ifter this addition the results will be all right } idd one 
half ounce of common molasses to each gallon of lution. Your 
leposit should then be good and uniform. Do not add any more 
free acid in the future, as sufficient is formed in the bath con 


tinuall When you desire to replenish add the copper sulphat« 


as stated VE Lo 


Q.—Will you kindly give rules for keeping in conditi 


ping iss 
solution; that is, the best and most economical met 1 of adding 
the metal, the cyanide, and how to ascertain when these should 
be added, and also in regard to adding soda or ammonia Che 





INDUSTRY. +1 


solution referred to is one used for plating brass articles that 
are soldered, to cover the solder 


\.—When 


uparatively easy to maintain it § 


good working conditi t is 


Che 


a brass solution 1s in 


should be followed 
No. 1 When the solutior mmences to plat 
irthy tone, a small amount of carbonate of zinc diss 1 in 
ni ia should be dde« For a 100 n bat f 
mec ai d 10 ozs. ¢ f ammoni Wl l hange the batl I llow 
tone Oftentimes half of t nt ] nsw 
N 4 If the bath persiste1 produce i. bronze pper 
s | be added in the for saturated solution of nate 


yppel nd Va cit S 1 Ss | \ pre 
pared for reserve s tl it] { pp 1 ige 
th rapidly from a reddis I to a 
N 3 When deficient 1 copl ca te ! 
times added as a conducting salt ‘ brass es 
not conduct tree especl llv it ‘ Ss hic] | 
1S tone 
No } (val dl s] d | Tener | Ve 
ne persistent! ite vith basi te ( 
\nodes wl ‘ uit s ld darken in 1 s 
article ar re ed, within es 
should become comparatively clean 
If these instructions are followed ra lut ld 
give continuous results of uniforn rf 


SOLDERING 


Q.—Furnish formula of a good soldering fluid for use 


with soft 


mea 
solders to be used on soldering brass to iron 
id add small | 5s ol 


\ lo two fluid ounces of muriatic a 





inc until bubbles cease to rise, then add 5 per cent f a tea 
spoonful of sal ammoniac and two fluid ounces of t By 
the application of this to steel or iron they ma ed 
without their surfaces being previously tinned 5 n 
see that the parts are clean and free from any dirt foreign 
substance PrP. W. B 
SPINNING 
©.—What is the correct speed or 1 tior 
na lathe when spinning aluminum 
\ \ high speed about 4,000 feet per minute is be n 
ning This means that for work 5 to & inches in dia SOO 
to 2,600 revolutions per minute good, while for sma vork 
f 4 inches thi in be increase¢ 3.200 revolutions pe nute 
P. W. B 
STRIPPING 
QO.—How n the old Iver be re ‘ 
britannia ware? ; 
\.—In replating britann re whe 
c Id em ed. whi ? 
n trip isting { 
fort ne pint | 
\fter stripping W t g 
ft ssec] \A { 4 
d f tripoh, t g 
i ( ( rv di 
XN ? + eT 
S i 
[his oi f f 
POY ; 
+ 7 70 7 t \ ‘ 
I d t wi t ticle 
e ; | f 
: ne ' ' 
r idl pp ith f 
( t ‘ 7 ? ‘ - 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO THE 
READERS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. 











Us ri. Gartner s prepared, the cast e, the contents of the flask dumped 
out, and the mold re- 
ent t prepared in the same 


annealiitg 


v g flask, frequently in a 
of twenty min- 
the flask 


several 


metallic articles in in- 
different g the en- 
and outlet open b 


ings being arranged be 


period 
utes or 


isScs ess, 


sides, when 


casts have been made 


il r 























ww the filled anne g in quick succession, 
chamber ! cooling hecome heated and 
down « spe expanded to such 
y es i oo in extent that the 
é t ffers fre ti ng mx s heretofore used, tt bring the flask parts 
ther kr V1 range Le er s t there \ e€ an exact corre spondence of the 
nts for this pu several sections he mold cavity, and then the consequent 
t tl nealing chamber an res s Cetectl stings 
~ ¢ 1 | 1 t ] { behin« i 
er by f a damper, verti 1,028,895. June 11, 1912. ELectrroLtytic DEPOSITION oF METALS, 
losed below, and t n | Marti Regents Park, | d , Eng 
ue with which the « irge ft his ention relates to € electrolytic deposition of gold, 
intr large quantities é t m, copper, zinc, nickel, tin and lead or alloys thereof 
{ ( ke fitting into the surfaces d more particularly to the deposition of 
ambe etals or alloys upon iron or steel surfaces. 
rding to the present invention the electrolyte to be em- 
> My | Aericts 1 ployed in the plating bath is prepared by dissolving the salt of 
Assignor to EF. L. Wat 2G the me r the salts of the metals, as the case may be) to be 
ta osited in an aqueous solution of sodium or potassium glycero- 
n is ft , ‘ . ticle f aan roben ité \ prefe rence sodium glyceroborobenzoate s 
— " her denen ae ' 7 — d Sodium rate (borax) is extensively used in autogenous 
with a body portion, as shown in ©! @llogeneous soldering operations as a reducing agent or flux 
de of a met such as iron which s it easily dissolves metallic oxides. Similarly, the reducing 
iable to rust and corrode with a gent present in an electrolyte will dissolve any oxide, present 
gy of ting of a material such as the surface of the article, which would detrimentally affect 
wi the inner laver of the tl idherence of the electrolytic deposit and this without affect- 
g or coating is formed integral or ing the surface of the article Hence the electrolyte, prepared 
e homogeneous with the body, and a this invention, pi kles the article (1. ¢., re- 
ne nection of tha. tamer ia dead: I es any e or oxide present its surface) concurrently 
nform exactly in outline with th t leposition t re f the metal in solution in the elec- 
ce of the body portion before the trolyte, fro whi t . vs that the adherence of the metal 
r was ipplied so that the finished ting ae sit tine rt e€ is considerably increased 
cle will have a iting or plating 
ted with the body that it cannot 1,029,815. Jus 18, 1912. ¢ SLE COVER Thomas McGrath, 
( } t the S é eads Springt e] \ 5 
ther [his invention relates to improvements in crucibles for melt- 
t rass ther alloys of metal; and the object 
BLOWPIP! BL. Kiss M of the improvements is to provide a 
Chis inve . é s shown in cut, which is sep- 
‘ s shown in ¢ he crucible. w h may be 
t rl { tha Ss f = = _ - c reon when the tents are 
w pipe ‘ S< t f ; 7 Ny minis yi t ‘ re d which whet SO 
t fus nde st ; 4 emain in position ntil 
ense heat nd 1 espe \ \ s I ré ved and t the 
lapt f e in dentistry ( sees fit to remove it 
nst the same 1 ( g attached theret its 
ix natural gas or artif ipper surface an arched spring with 
s Xx ¢ af ify t j tl ¢ s ts members forming such 
and or mixture extending ertically b the 
v€ 1 hydroge I sur tr the ver 
" y e desired \ g tach ereto on its upper sur- 
\ further object is to reg rched spring with the ends of its member forming such 
ite the volume t} fla xt S surface f the cover nd 
n pt duce perfect combustio1 said vertical extending ends ving lateral extensions it- 
f the gases used ere —__— 
1,029,965 June 18,1912. Proces ELECTRO-PLATIN« Jonas 
R THE CASTIN¢ Mert W. Aylsworth, of East Orange, N. J., assignor, by Mesne Assign- 


rporated, of West Orange, 








\ugust, 1912. THE 






[his invention relates to a process of electro-plating objects in 
electro-plating bath, particularly to electro-plati d recor 
molds or other objects 


having delicate molded 


surfaces 



































Sound record 

molds or matrices usually 

rme< ( € and 

ving a nd record 

formes ( in relief 

are preterabl coated 

with a1 tre ly thin 

protective ting tf a 

—_ _— hard met s nickel, in 

ordet t tect the 

e 4 same ag s ear dur 

: ing the I 1 I 

reaming essing du 

> 4 . iit pli ecords 

lo Or =o @ |?! thereft equently 

/ lf s is de 

YA, the ] ect 

an ay lytic metal de- 

— osited the from the 

atl especial 

prec iuti ibbles of 

gas liberated in the electrolytic action tend to form upon the 

record surface and prevent a uniform deposit of the metallic 
film thereon, 

The object is to obviate this difficulty and to produce an im- 
proved metallic surface by burnishing, as shown in cut, each 
microscopic portion of metal as it is deposited upon the object 
in the bath to cause the deposit to be formed wit reat un} 


formity and without injury to the molded surface, the burnishing 
means likewise serving to wipe away bubbles of g: 
gather upon the molded the 
operation, 


is as the same 


surface during platit 


1,029,882 
Beloit, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill. 


June 18, 
, assignor 


1912. 
to 


Di1sK-GRINDER 
Charles H. 


John 
Be sly & 


Miller, Jr., 


Company, 


relates 
in ad- 
for use 


This invention 
to improvements 
justable tables 
with disk grinders which 
embrace a column, a ro- 
tative disk provided with 
an abrading 
other working face, and 
table located in front 
of the disk with its rear 


——s 


G 


—n 


AN 


-” 
or 


sheet 





a 


edge parallel to and 
closely adjacent to the 
plane of said disk, said 
table being adapted for 





f the work- 


engagement 


the sunport 





piece in 


with 
face of the grinding disk. 


working 


> 


1,030,972. July 2, 1912. Process ror Direcr NICKELING 01 
ALUMINUM OR ALLOYS CONTAINING ALUMINUM Mare Chirade 
and Joseph Cauae, care of J. P. Bonicart, 16 Place de la Re- 


public, Paris, France. 

The invention relates to improvements in processes of direct 
aluminum nickeling. The object of the invention to enable 
any article of pure aluminum or alloy containing same to be 
nickeled directly This object 1 attained the fol 
process: ] the article to be nickeied in tepid 
next wash it in ordinary water containing 2 per cent. o 


by 


lowing 
Immerse water, 


f cyanide 


of potassium. The article is left about 30 seconds in the latter 
composition and then washed with very clean water. 2. Im 
merse the article, after the above treatment, in the following 
composition: hydrocholoric acid liter, distilled water liter, 


chloride of iron, 1 gram. 3. Wash the article in clean water and 
immerse in nickel bath 
three volts; after five minutes, again 
preferably, and finally dry by any 


an electrical 
wash 


by furnishing current of 
} 


in -boiling water 


convenient me 





METAL 


INDUSTRY. 


1.030.930 














the point o 


: OTR I ENING AN { 
FF MACHINE, E. F. Shuster, New Haven, Conn 
his patent ve 
A ents in wire. straigh 
. | 1 ting-off machines 
td X& ) | ly with reter 
a ‘ ' 1ii¢ tor act ing 
Pl 14 a t d fee I ‘ 
= 
/ : _ : t ‘eA : ; 
\ Ss ( 
ft et | with i ep a 
Ja ~ i) iS ite vy the { 
zm ees ee supported trip I 
\ th the cutt of 
5 ; ts ¢ ( Tl 
. ~Hebre He + teed 1 S s| t P 
} nt rinni , 
a cc eC) 
| { 
! the feed-roll shafts \ p 
ed shift lever having one I end ni { 
lutel nd its opposite e1 b ‘ 
levet 
1,030,981. Juiy 2, 1912 \TTACH or TI 
C. L. Dickert, Macon, Ga \ssigi ne-third to C. W 
ind one-third to W. A. Chapman, both of Macon 
The invention re ( 
— hments r turnins 
oe BL One object of the 
is to provide at h 
a Oo oD for turning lathes, 
"hs a in cut, whereby wh 
| work will not swing « 
“= | the lathe shears the t 
meneame — be revolved instead 
work Another object is to provide an attachment of thi 
acter adapted to be applied to the lathe carriage in place « 
tool head and having means to operatively connect the é 
the driving mechanism of the lathe 
1,031,257. July 2, 1912. Process aNnp APPARATUS FOR EXTI 
ING AND REFINING METALS AND ALLoys. A. E. Green, Chicag 
[his invention relates to a process and apparatus for ext 
g and refining metals and alloys in general, and more t 
rly such metals as copper and iron 
lhe object of the invention is to provide a furnace of 
construction, as show 
as will permit of the 
treatment of the met 
whatever extent is de 
and will then permit of 
additional combined ele 
cal and gaseous treatme 
may be necessary to pt! 
the required product 
As a process one fe 
f the invention consists in producing a flow of electric cut 
preferably by induction, in a definite path in a bath of n 
etal and in meanwhile blowing the bath with a gase 
ture in such manner as to cause a continuous circulati 
metal in a path corresponding to the path of flow of the 
current, the composition of the gaseous agent being ci 
ssist in the desired refining operations of the bath 
Another feature of the process consists in partially refinin; 
metal or alloy in the usual manner in a converter and then 
trically heating the bath in said converter, meanwhile bl 
ie bath with a gas or gaseous mixture, preferably con 
vholly or in part of the exhaust gas from the converter 
The apparatus of the invention consists of a furnace 
converter, provided with means for producing electri 


calized at a particular place or in 


a particular path in 


ce, and also provided with twyers arranged to diré 
ent of gas into the bath in such direction as to produce 
lation of the metal from the less heated portions of the 





f application of the electrically produced he 
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NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST TO THE 
READERS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. 




















INDUSTRIAL RAILWAYS 


e to every lustry according to requirements up to a maximum car load of about 

an ervice e t re ( ement of material is es n tons load distribution of one to three tons per car, under 
I conditions being very effective 

inter tel 1s productive factor, can and Che illustration shows a practical application to the metal 

sh ( h the me manner as the productive ndustry based upon the Hunt Industrial System, the parts of 

to that y balar g the time and labor sa hich are manufactured by the C. W. Hunt Company, West 


ing. genet! enie d efficiency increase on other tools New Brighton, N. \ In this system the standard gauge of 
aga ex] e and interest original investment track is 2] inches, measured from outside to outside of rail 
The , re est enced b S n eads, and loaded cars of standard width require a passage of 
tinus ter ma power plants, foundries + feet clearance l'rack and cars of other gauge are, of course, 
n vork elter g station ri sal s the conditions may demand. In the Hunt system the 
- re ses, et track sections, switches, frogs, crossovers, etc., are made up on 





~ | \\ YSTEM IN } N L\NSONTA, CONN 2) Cutt \NSONI BRASS AND COPPER 
BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY. 

S te t pl r power the irs the erchangea sectional unit plan much the same as are 

ur ( l st wherever t movement f t ler ling nets \ny workman of ordinary intelligence 
mat ther fu I v or bot ne by hand tru I ! t the sections together and get the whole system ready for 
whe f vel s thre r more tons per d Ne S( Should the movement of material change or extensions be 
! f I Ss l Ss € le t r nis system f « str n lends itself in a most 
( t n e handled tl such changes or additions. Equipment of cars 


itest 








August, 1912. THE 


> 


METAL 


n the cars and a special construction on the outer rail 


heels 
curves, by means of which, as claimed by the manufacturers, 
car runs around curve of small a radius 12 
eet as safely and requiring as little power as on straightway 


loaded a as as 


INDUSTRY. 


It is evident that with such flexibility of the system, the cars of 
1 narrow railway can point that could be 
and wheelbarrows, including the movement 


gauge reach 
trucks 


different floors by elevators. 


any 
reached by 


ot cars to 


SCHOOL OF ELECTRO-PLATING AND CHEMISTRY 


[he photograph below shows the apparatus that will be used 
by the student in the plating school which will be 
York in the early part of October. This school, as 

in the July of THe Meta! 


opened in 
New was 
number INDUSTRY will be 
started by Herman Reama, an expert electro-plater and chemist of 


many years experience, and Allen Field, an expert analytical chem 


stated 


that offered at any college,” is not surprising Every pos 
sible device will be supplied to fill the needs of each individuai 
so that any and all experiments can be _ fully demon 
strated 

It is believed that this school will supply the need, that has 
been growing more and more apparent within the past few 




















ist, who is well known for his connections in the manufacturing years, of the practical plater for an opportunity to become better 
of chemicals [The school will be devoted to the teaching of acquainted with the scientific details of his trade he plate: 
electro-plating of all metals, and also to the chemistry of plating who has reached the years of discretion without having had 
Mr. Field says [he course in chemical analysis that this school means or opportunity to enlighten himself regarding the mys 
will gi annot be had at any of the technical schools or col terious workings of the plating operations can now supplement 
eges, as the courses now given are of a general character and his practical experience with a knowledge of the chemical rela 
( Mie L LABORATORY AND OUTFIT WHERE THE STUDENTS OF THE NEW PI TING SCHOOL WILL PERFORM THEIR 
EXPERIMENTS 
lo 1 specialize in the analysis of plating solutions The time tions of his working materi and e chemi reactio! 
necessary to complete a chemical course in any hese schools sulting from their inations 
is about four years, after which time the graduate is not yet he school will be incorporated { ind will be conducte 
fully qualified to analyze the plating solutions and will have to on a strict business basis \ certain fee, not yet decided upor 
try ot nethods to find the most suitable one that is accurate will be charged for the course, and in tion to this a dep 
and also short. The methods of analysis that will be taught in will be required of each student to cover th t of chemi 
the plating school are the result of years of study and experi used, breakage and wear and tear upon apparatus At tl 
lent which the student will derive the full benefit end of the course the student will be given credit for a { 
"s e accurate methods to follow can be appreciated the ratus returned by him in good order, and _ the ilue of ( 
most e who have tried to follow methods as given in the returned to him in casl 
hemi xt-books, and have no doubt found the results very The course itself will embody a series of actual ope 
far from being accurate. Very few of these methods are given’ in plating and chemistry supplemented lectures and | 
1 sufficient test for their accuracy before being published of instruction. The data comprising the above. will fi 
\ irse in the school will benefit anyone connected with the ncorporated into text books of convenient size for ri 
plating e, regardless of what kind of plating he is interested in the pocket and will be published and sold t tudents ar 
in, as thi urse includes any kind of plating to be found in others interested at a figure well within the reach of all, prol 
the sho bly $1.25 per copy will be the limit of price further infor 
In the light of the above, the statement, “that the principals mation in regard to the school can be had by writing to t 
ire ex sing every effort to make this course far superior to Plating School, care of THe Metat INpustry 
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REEL TYPE CORE OVENS 




















( ntaining more t in nine It 
and have suitable seals. t prevent 
le of heat To facilitate repairs 
the reels are made in halves an 
are so arranged that one-half or a 
complete reel, or all the reels 
be instantly removed ; 

The combustion chamber, _ built 
ot fre brick, is located below the 
oven proper, and is _ separated BATTERY OF TWO OVENS, WITH FIVE REELS. ROCKWELL FURNACE COMPAN‘ 
therefrom by a_ perforated tile 
Combustion takes place here, and the heat passes through (| vy, New York, and art escribed and illustrated in 
the openings in the arch heating every part of the oven a Bulletin 31, just issued 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF SAFETY 

One of the most interesting exhibits of apparatus devised fot liam J. M \. Franks, treasurer; William 
the safety of workmen engaged in metal melting is to be seen at H l man, r t klets have been issued 
the American Museum of Safety, 239 West Thirty-ninth street e must f S Safety Manua! No. 1 
New York his device nsists, as shown i 
the cut, of a cover mechanically fastened by 








self-locking handle to the crucible, after pl 
ing it in the shank The safety cove | 
prevents the oxydization of the metal, an 
reduces fumes to a minimum lr} e t ite 
lid fastened to the ver makes skimming 
nnecessary, thereby Saving ioss in me il 
[he apparatus shown is only one of a larg 
number of similar schemes for the mse 
tion of lfe and limb which the Americat 
Museum is fostering here is also a display 
at the museum of asbestos mittens eggins 
ind aprons which are especiall lapted t 
foundries making heht work; these protective 
devices enable the men t handle the metal 
more quickly, through the knowledge that 
they will not be burned the spilled meta ae 
or their arms blisters vhile carrying the hand SED IN SOME CONTINENTA cc 
ladles FOUNDRIES, 
The object t American Museum of 
Sa ty t revent lents ¢ workers in everv industry im \] isn Industry Some Eur p n Methods t’reven 
other rds 1t conserve mat te 1} officers of the asso tio! Price ten cents Safety Leaflet N l Presses ind 
ciatior re Phi lr. Dodge, presiden Charles Kirchhoff, Punches. Safety Leaflet No. 2. Safety r the Molder. Others 
vice-presidet r. Martin hairman, executive committee; n preparation Price f Safety Leaflets, $2 per 100 Every 
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DIXON’S DUST COLLECTOR 


llector or separator is for the purpose of collect 


the dust, lint, dirt, etc., from the polishing ch and 
ting it in such a way as to deliver all this dirt and dust 
nve ent recept le while the air passes tht uugh the 

r ma piped out of the building, as not a particle of 
n escape after passing through the collector Che illus 

n 1s reproductior f a photograph taken ewelry 
ry, showing sects f the shop with four spindles and 








DUST COLLECTOR IN JEWELRY SHOP, SHOWING FOUR 
POLISHING SPINDLES 

respective hoods. The collector in this instance is fastened t 

the wall and piped out of the window. 


dust and 
forced 
collector, 
momen- 

into a 


such that the 


The construction of the collector 1s 

itseli 

collector ‘| ] e air 

motion, and gradually 

than air drops 
, 


collector, and the air 
dirt ip through 


dirt separates from the air—as soon as the air is 


into the follows the curves of the 
g it a centrifugal loses its 
tum. The dirt and dust being heavier 

eptacie atta hed at bottom of th 
any particles of dust or 1f 
ollector and piped out of the room. The 
made in ten sizes. For prices and further particu- 
Dixon, Inc., 39 John street, New York, 


ing 
being 
separated from passes 
the center of may be 
collector is 
lars, write to William 
facturer of the system 


who is the manu 
HIGH-PRESSURE GAS BURNERS 
The gas burners, blow pipes and soldering irons, shown in the 
cuts and described below. are manufactured by Alldays & 


Birmingham, England Fig. | 


Pneumatic Engineers, 


Onions, 
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shows Alldays High-Pressure “Empire” blowpipes whic! ‘ 
designed specially for use with compressed gas, such gas bx 
delivered in high-pressure mains from the gas company or 


taken 
delivered at 
No bl 


under 


from the ordinary supply by means of an exhauster, and 
burner 
the jet 


amount of oxygel 


the required pressure to the blowpipe or 
ywer or deliver 


req lired 


bellows being required to 

will the 

surrounding atmosphere and neglect the other ingré 
: ; 


air, as 
pressure take up 
trom the 
which are useless 


dients, for combustion and which in the ord 


and 


This is why the high-pressure system 


a ce ymnsiderable 


burner are delivered to the flame 
of heat 
superior, no heat units being wasted doing useless work 
Che flame 


nary amout 
wasted on them 


1s so 


burners is much more intense than that of 


from these 


FIG. 1 ALLDAYS & ONIONS’ HIGH-PRESSURE GAS BLOWPIPE. 
the old method; therefore, brazing or heating is very much 


quicker and a considerable saving of gas effected, at least 10 to 
15 per cent. A simple lever gripped by the hand when using the 
blowpipe governs the size of the flame at the will of the oper- 
ator; the flexibility of control may be seen from the following 
figures, supplied by the Birmingham Gas Company. 
gas in the main 60 ins. water gauge. 


BLOWPIPE SIZE 


Pressure of 


H.G. 2 


Consumption of Gas in Length of Flame Diameter of 
cubic feet per hour. in inches Flame in inches. 
rc ? , 
Yn) 8 ]! rT 
50 10 1% 


75 14 D1, 
100 16 3 


In each test the gas consumption was taken on a continuous 
run of one hour, but in actual practice the consumption for each 
flame would be much as obviously the operator 
would loose his hold several times during that period, and the 
flame would go out, leaving only the pilot light 


The gas supply is controlled by a needle the nozzle, 


size of less, 


small 
valve at 


very 


and no matter what amount of gas is passing the pressure re 
mains the same; this is an important feature 
The “Empire” soldering iron shown in Fig. 2 is a very hand 


and convenient tool, always ready for use and is far more eco 





FIG. 


ALLDAYS & ONIONS’ GAS SOLDERING IRON. 


nomical than under 
the 


that no incon 


the ordinary tool The gas supply being 
fine pin-hole only is required at the end of 
small and light 


operator. Phe l 


pressure, a very 
rubber tube is so 
the 


coppel bit 


burner and the 
gulated al 


heat 


venience is felt by heat can be r¢ 


will and thi maintained at a uniform 


WOOD FLOORING 


Plain wood has not been practical as a street pavement nor 


main difficulties have been 


for many instances in flooring. ‘The 
the rapidity ind wore out Phe 
} 


with which it decayed ver 
ught about through 
t need and 


reosote is a by 


these two objections has been 


oming of 


i 

creosoting [his has filled an urger 
field to the 
product of coal tar and is a natural germicide 


blocks are 


the industry of 


opened a vast uses of wood. ( 


Creosoted wood 
rectangular in shape, being 3 inches in depth—paral 


lel to the fibre—a scant 4 inches in width, and varying in length 
from 5 to 10 inches [hey are uniform in dimension. The 
creosote oil is forced into the cell spaces between the fibres by 


7 his 


lumber as re 


high pressure until the proper amount has been injected 
12 or 16 pounds to a foot of 
quirements call for. 

When the blocks are laid 


is generally cubic 


they are put down with the grain 
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vertical and fitting closel Wear is a matter of 


com 
pression of the wood fibre [his has shown to be between an 
eighth and a quarter of an inch under traffic in large cities after 
eing down for er ten years \ floor constructed of creosoted 
ood blocks nitary, smooth, noiseless and durable When 
tools or castings are dropped upon this kind of a floor, no injury 

mes to eitl (here is no depreciation to a creosoted block 
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floor, and those who have used it are completely satisfied. It 


is said to be ideal for machine shops and foundries. These 
floors are furnished by The Kettle River Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn Among some of their most notable installations are the 


American Steel Foundries Company at Indiana Harbor and East 
Met il 


St. Louis, Mo., and the Moore & Jones Brass and 
pany, foundry floor, St. Louis, Mo. 


Com- 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF METALS 


President, L. W. 
Mansfield, Ohio; 


Olson, 
Secretary and 


Treasurer, W. M. Corse. All 
correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, 
W. M. Corse, 106 Morris ave- 
nue, Buffalo, N. Y. The ob- 
jects of the Association are for 
the educational welfare of the 
metal industry. Annual conven- 
tion with the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association in a_suc- 


cession of cities as invited. The 
next convention will be held at 





Buffalo, N. » September 
23-27, 1912. 
» tat \ llowing list ¢ new bers 
] 
\ n e Co., Holmesburg, Philadelph 
Pa 
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‘ Vv fe irran ne ir transporta 
| ¢ ole ire ticket and as t 1 
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DIRECTORY OF AND REPORTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE METAL TRADES 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


— 
lh , 
‘ LI ma . 
} le— 
aaa 

hem DOD 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS 

President, Henry M. Howe, New York; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Edgar Marburg, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
The society is affiliated with the International Association 
for Testing Materials and is a corporation formed for the 
promotion of Knowledge of the Materials of Engineering and 
the Standardization of Specifications and the Methods of 
Testing. Meets annually, the time and place being fixed by 
the Executive Committee. 

The Sixth Congress of the International 
Testing Materials will be held in the 
Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York City, Sep- 
2-7, 1912. Admission will be restricted to members of 
the International and of the American Society 


hich is affiliated with it, and to duly appointed delegates 
om foreign countries and 








Association for 
Engineering 


g Societies 


tembe I 
Association 


scientific bodies The Congress 


fee is $5 for members and $3 for ladies accompanying mem- 
bers \lready a number of delegates have been ap- 

inted and the promise that the will 
bring together a larger number of people, interested in the 


large 
indications 


occasion 


naterials of construction, than has ever previously gathered. 
rhe technical proceedings of the Congress will be unusually 
iluable Chere are about 170 foreign and about 35 American 
papers in the list, many of which have already been printed 
nd distributed It is desired that the discussio1 papers 
ind reports be full and thorough, within the necessarily 
limited time of the sessions. With this in view it is urged 
it discussions be prepared in advance of the Congress, if 
ences, figures, and similar material are available for 
tior Discussion prepared in advance and submitted in 
will have precedence over impromptu discussion. 


ELECTRO-PLATERS’ ASSOCIATION 


President, Richard H. Sliter, Jersey City, N. J.; Recording 
Secretary, A. J. Stremel, Brooklyn, N. Y. All correspondence 
should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Royal F. Clark, 
246 Fulton avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J. This is an educational 
society, the objects of which are 
to promote the dissemination of 
knowledge concerning the art of 
electro-deposition of metals in all 
its branches. Meets at Grand 
Opera House Building, 309 W. 
23d street, New York, on the 
fourth Friday of each month, 





8 p. m. 

e July meeting of this association was held on the 26th. 

vith thirty members present. Oswald Yarrer was elected 
ictive membership. It was decided to hold a Shore Din- 

é n August 24 at the Seaside Hotel, Rockaway Beach. 
Members, their wives, sweethearts and friends are cordially 
ited to attend Thomas Haddow exhibited fifty different 
samples ot finishes on novelty work, and a discussion ot pper 


1 1 


spotting out took place 
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THiS is 
THE LATEST 


ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE INDIVIDUAL. 








PETER W. BLAIR 





Peter W. Blair, the subject of this sketch, is at the present 
time forty-seven years of age, and has been for the past eleven 
years employed by the H. Mueller Manufacturing C [ 

Decatur, IIL, 


ompany ol 
large man 
plumbing 





— ufacturers of 
steam, gas and water 
works high grade brass 


goods, in the 


of foreman of 


capacity 
the brass 


finishing department. 


Previous to that he was 
general foreman for 
Richter Brothers and 
the Miami Brass Com- 
pany, both of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. Blair also 
held a respol sible posi 


tion in the 
The Company, 
also of Cincinnati, 
number of years. Mr. 
Blair is well known to 
the readers of THE 
METAL INDt as the 
writer of articles dealing 
with the different phases 
of the manufacture of 
plumbing brass goods and from his long experience he is 
qualified to write on this subject 


employ ot 
Powell 





fora 


STR\Y 








PETER W. BLAIR 


well 


George R. Shreve announces that he has severed his con 
nection with Shreve & Company, manufacturing jewelers and 
silversmiths of San Francisco, with 
same city. 


and is now associated 


Treat & Eacret, jewelers and silversmiths of thi 


W. H. Parry, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
THe Metal 
tional Correspondencs 


superintendent of the National Meter Company, 

and a frequent contributor to the 
INpustTrY, has recently contracted 
Schools of 


revise their text books on 


columns of 
with the 
Scranton, Pa., to 
Woodworking and 


Interna 
rewrite and 
Patternmaking 


W. Thompson has 
of the Buck Silver Company, Kill Buck, N. \ 


resigned his position as foreman plater 


and become 


has 


interested in the United Novelty Company, manufacturers of 
jewel boxes, also repairing and replating of all kinds, New- 
ark, N. J. 

James E. Pope, president of the New York Metal [:xchange, 
has resigned and his resignation was accepted by the board of 
managers July 25. Vice-president A. B. Hall of the National 
lead Company is now acting president of the Exchange: 

E. C. Hegman, for many years assistant treasurer of [he Na 
tional Cash Register Company at Dayton, Ohio, and later seer 
tary-treasurer The Courier Car Company, has joined the Gem 
City’s leading metal finishing firm, The Dayton Plating & Manu 


fcturing Company. Mr. Hegman will serve in the capacity of 
vice-president and treasurer, J. A. Keyes will continue as presi 
dent. J. I. Pace as superintendent and Edw. Burket as sec 
retary 


DEATHS 


William A. Hardy, president of the William A. Hardy.& Sons 
Company, brass founders, died suddenly July 4, of heart disease 
at his home in Fitchburg, Mass., at the age of 75. After finish 
ing his schooling, Mr. Hardy was apprenticed to the brass foun 
dry business in 1854 and seven years later took over the business 
of which he was president when he died. At that time the bus: 
ness was almost wholly confined to the local 
but when Mr. Hardy brought out a patented 
orders began to flow in from railroads all over the 
1890 Mr. Hardy took two sons, Walter A 
present mayor of Fitchburg, into the business. In 


machinery trade, 
journal bearing 
countr In 
and Frank O., the 
1910 the com 


pany entered into an agreement for the nanutacture tf the 
Spring-Lockwood screen plate fasteners, a patented device for 
fastening screen plates without the use of screws, and a woo 


working department was installed. The products of the com 


pany include castings of all metals, bearing metals reen and 
suction plates Mr Hardy served in the Civil Wat ne Vas a 
member of a number of organizations. He is sur ed ix 


all of Fitchburg 
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WATERBURY, CONN. 


Aucust 5, 1912 

Throughout the Naugatuck valley the past six months have 
been “good” months for the various metal industries, and with 
present prospects this year seems destined to be called a busy 
year. Some of the plants in Waterbury have closed only fot 
the h lidays which are observed annually ; some have been 
working nights since the first of the year, though not in all 
departments, and while others have had little or n vertime 


and have gone along without any increase in the number of hands 
since the midwinter shutdown, they have been busy 
and seem to orders enough ahead to 
time most of the fall season. 
There serious 


and ste ady, 


have assure running full 


has been one upset during the past month, but 





BUSINESS REPORTS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENTS IN THE DIF- 
FERENT INDUSTRIAL CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 








that has been anticipated s ng that it Ba ! is 
effect on the local situation generally t the n i 
receiver from Gordon W. Burnham and othe kh f 
the New England Watch Compan Phi irr ul ink 
the future of the company is still in the balance t the 
home of the original “Waterbury Watch” there 1 e! 
interest in the question among the people f the ugatuck 
alley, and it 1s hoped that some way will be found t eep the 
plant running 

lor three or four years those interested in t vy England 
Watch Company have been aware of conditions which threatened 
trouble unless quickly eliminated. Their elimination has not been 
found easy, and the business has had its ups and down regu 
larly in the interim. For months all would rut ly and 
then a sudden discovery of snag would throw all! calculations 
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ylitics are being wid discussed in all the shops here, 

ut it is hard to analyze opinions satisfactorily. One of the 
Waterbury papers has been attempting a straw vote among the 
nd the ults are odd. One shop supposedly solid 
ep t rned a larger vote for Debs than any other can- 
lidate, and others showed the Wilson boom had taken good 
effect. Still Roosevelt has plenty of friends among the shop 
er nd returned a plurality from one plant, while in all the 
faft strength proved weaker than anticipated. Some of th 
inufacturers here have taken a keen interest in the political 
ituation, and while many who are personal friends of Mr. Taft 
re ardent defenders of his administration, the Roosevelt pro- 


ressive party has some representatives in the inner circles 

\t Waterville there is great activity at the new plant of the 

ise Rolling Mills Company. Its great steel frame has been 
npleted tor several days, and during the past week the car- 
penters and masons have been rushing work on the exterior. 
\ll around the grounds a high fence has been erected, and the 
material is carried inside on a spur track. Work is being rushed 
n the private railway from this plant across Waterbury to the 
olling mil where two additions of 51 x 25 feet and 40 x 60 


1 


eet respectively will be erected. When the Waterville plant is 

mpleted it will be devoted to the manufacture of brass tubing, 
nd this branch is to be made an important part of the com- 
iny’s business. The plant, when operated at its fullest capacity, 
ll employ upwards of 2,500 hands F. B. F. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Aueust 5, 1912. 

Practically the vacation period for the closing of the manu- 

ring jewelry establishments in this vicinity is over and 

he manufacturers are settling down for the beginning of the 
ll and holiday seasons. In other lines of metal workers 

ere is tt the uniformity of vacation seasons as in the 

ewelry industry, but even with these a majority of the con- 
erns have concluded vacations for this year. What the out- 
me of the next five months will be is uncertain. There has 

een a sentiment of labored optimism ever since the first of 
he year, but the business for the first six months aggregated 
vell up with the average, and so the business men entered 


yon the last half of the year with the same hopefulness. The 
| mix-up in national affairs put some disquieting tone 
the conditions, but still the manufacturers are trustful and 
te sufficient business to 1 nd it a satisfactory year for 

P tial |! ren | 
\s indication of t hopeful feeling existing in manu 
turing busin houses the recent semi-annual convention 
the salesmen, managers, heads of departments and other 
ials of the Gorham Manufacturing Company at the plant 
the corporation at Elmwood, this city, may be taken as a 
ne. Nearly 75 men from all sections of the United 
Stat Cl go, were in attendance ind all gave bright 
rts Ch nvention occupied two days, during which 
ery phase of the market situation was discussed, together 


vith prevailing styles and wants and different problems met 
idual localities. Business sessions of the repre- 


sentatives were held, which were presided over by John S. 
lbrook, vice-president of the corporation. The social fea- 
res of the gathering were particularly pleasant, including 


ncheons in the Casino at the company’s plant, banquet at 

the Narrangansett Hotel and an outing at the grounds of the 
’ | ] 

i 


Rhode Island clambake and field sports, 
rmed a very enjoyable closing of a successful convention 
it was beneficial alike to every one attending. 


\t this ynvention it was stated that the Gorham Com- 


y had large numbers of orders on hand and that several 
he departments were rushed. This is especially the case 
with the brot foundry, where many large commissions are 
w being carried to completion, One of the largest metal 
rings made in this State in some time was made recently 


it the bronze foundry, when the metal used in the bronze 
statue of former Chief Justice John Marshall, of the United 
States Supreme Court, which is to ornament the front of the 
new Federal Building at Cleveland, O., was poured. In all 
1an 5,000 pounds of metal was used in the figure. 
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\rthur M. Allen, Frederick W. Tillinghast and Hugo A. 
lauson, all of this city, have become incorporated under the 
iws of Rhode Island as the American Jewelers’ Finding 
ompany, to be located at Central Falls, R. I., with a capital 
tock of $75,000. The concern, according to its charter, will 
ngage in the manufacture, smelting, refining and otherwise 
lealing in jewelry of all kinds. 

The first dividend, amounting to 16%4 per cent., was de- 
lared recently in the bankruptcy case of the Union Manu- 
facturing & Drop Forge Company, according to the records 
f Referee in Bankruptcy Chester W. Barrows. H. J. Aste & 
Company, of this city, report an unusually busy month in 

connection with the annual overhauling and renovation of 
manufacturing jewelry establishments. They have recently 
installed the following Boland machine for which they are 
sole agents: Pressure blower for Leach & Garner Company, 
Attleboro; blower and motor for MacPherson-Roubaud Com- 
pany, this city; blower and sand blast for Heintz Art Metal 
Shop, Buffalo, N. Y.; blower for Smith Bros., this city, and 
large vacuum system for St. Anthony Church, this city. Edgar 
E. Craddock, manager of the Providence Art Metal Company 
of this city, was considerably shaken up and bruised on July 3 
when an automobile in which he was riding was in collision 
with another machine. The Standard Machinery Company, 
7 Beverly street, this city, has recently made an extensive 
shipment of machinery to William A. Ltd., at 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—W. H. M. 


Rogers, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





Avucust 5, 1912. 

Business in this city appears to continue to be very good, 
and all the shops are running full time, Contrary to the usual 
custom very few shops will close down for any period this 
summer for repairs, cleaning, etc., work of this nature now 
being done Saturday afternoons and Sundays. The American 
Graphophone Company has found it necessary to put on a 
night shift to take care of their increasing orders. Some fac- 
tories are having difficulty to secure laborers for unskilled 
laboring work, due probably to the fact that during the sum- 
mer months many workmen the 
work. 

\t the hearings before Chairman Prouty of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, held in Boston, July 1, 2 and 3, into 
the service, regulations, practices, etc., of carriers in New 
England, the Manufacturers’ Association was repre 
sented by its traffic manager, with the object in view of se 
curing for Bridgeport better transportation facilities, particu 
larly on shipments destined to Northern New England ter- 
ritory. 

It is réported that the Fritchie Electric Vehicle Company, 
whose principal plant is located in Denver, Col., is considering 
the erection of a branch factory in this city to take care of 
its eastern business. It is said to be the plan of the company 
to secure temporary quarters at once, pending the securing 


leave factories for outside 


local 


of a site satisfactory for the construction of a plant. 

\ permanent exhibition of factory safety devices is being 
placed in the offices of the local Manufacturers’ Association 
for the benefit of its members, and it is planned to keep the 
exhibition up to date, and to show all the latest devices for 
the protection of workmen. It is the hope of the officers of 
the association that through this method manufacturers will 
become interested in this suject and apply to their plants such 
of the devices as may be practical. Many large corporations 
in the country who are actively engaged in putting into their 
plants safety devices, have assisted the local association by 
sending photographs, blue prints, charts, etc., 
hibit. 

The contract for the new factory of the Birdsey-Somers 


Company has been awarded to the Shelby Company, of New 


for this ex- 


York. The structure will be built at Summerfield and Bar 
num avenues, and will be of concrete, four stories high 
The seventeenth annual convention of the Connecticut State 


Association of the National Association of Stationary En- 
gineers, recently held in this city, was a very successful one, 
and much interest in it was shown by manufacturers of power 
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plant specialties and engineers’ supplies. An address was cc: 

livered by Mr. F. J. Mulcahy, vice-president of the Crane 
Valve Company, and the delegates afterwards visited the ex 
tensive plant of this company. 

Work on the addition to the plant of the Locomobile Com 
pany is progressing rapidly. This addition will be used for 
the building of automobile trucks, which the company intend 
to manufacture on a large scale. Plans are either being con 
sidered, or work has already commenced on a number of other 
additions for manufacturing concerns in this city —F. A. B 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Aucust 5, 1912 

Rochester is one of the large manufacturing cities of New 
York State. Its varied line of industries are on the 
Metal industries of all kinds are numerous, 
products find their way through all the States. Having ample 
power facilities from the Genesee Falls, and brought here 
from Niagara Falls, there is no lack of what is needed in this 
line. 

The Rochester Brass and Aluminum Company, of 77 North 
Water street, have plenty of work of hand, and some Govern- 
ment work in making range finders. They make a specialty 
of ornamental castings, and will soon manufacture their own 
brass goods, such as automobile pumps, etc. The foundry is 
too small, and later in the year they will build a new plant, to 
cost $20,000. They make mixers 
100,000 pounds to the square inch. This firm is practically a 
new one, having started in business a year ago, and work with 
them has been so heavy that am increase in the plant was neces- 
sary. A lot of new machinery will be required. 
has charge of the 
of the foundry. 

Henry Toothill, 
figuring on going 
specialties. Henry 


increase 


working and the 


for special purposes up to 


Joseph Strauss 
manufacturing, and Edward Warren, charge 


of 119 North Water street, plating plant, is 
into the line of manufacturing automobile 
Toothill started in the plating business as 


Toothill & Company twenty-five years ago. He does mostly 
silver plating, some gold work. It was Mr. Toothill, who in 
1900 gold plated a plow for the Syracuse Chilled Plow Com- 


pany, which was exhibited at the World’s Fair in Chicago. The 
Acme Plating and Specialty Manufacturing Company, general 
platers at 77 North Water street, expect to make a new line of 
goods, and if they do, will considerably enlarge the plant. The 
general platers here have noticed their business getting smaller 
every year, owing to the large factories having put in their own 
This has become so much the rule now that 
there are few large plants that are not so equipped 


plating plants 


The Rochester Brass and Wire Company were incorporated, 
with a capital of $100,000, by George E. Von Laer, George R 
Helmer and Richard L. Saunders 


The Rochester Stamping Company, of 46 Jones street, manu 
facture hollow. ware and are building a four-story enlargement 


to the plant, 60 x 107 feet in size 


E. H. Tichenor and Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., mak 
ing staples, nails and tacks, are building an addition to their 
factory. Atkinson and Company made a large bronze casting 
weighing 3,600 pounds, in the shape of a pump to take the 


piace of an iron one, which had been destroyed by the corrosion 
of acid in the salty water. It is for the use of New York City 

Clum and Atkinson dissolved partnership at 575 Lyell avenue 
Mr. Clum went to Lockport, N. Y., starting in the foundry line, 
making The 
at the above address. 

Henry Wray and Son, 193 Mill street, brass casting and doing 
manufacturing, are busy. 


automobile castings. Atkinson Company continued 


Charles Paxson and Company, who conducted the Roches: 
Plating and Specialty Machine Company, at 299 State street, 


failed and went out of business. Mr. Paxson went to Warsaw 


N. Y. Bertram Moll, of 104 East Main street,’ manufacturing 
jewelry, has remodeled his shop for making badges and ring: 
put in new fixtures and machinery, and has been quite bus 

G. H. Humbert, manufacturing jewelry, has moved from 312 to 
303 Cornwall building, having now a larger shop. He has added 
gold and silver plating, and is putting in polishing and other 


machinery. The Ryede Specialty Works, of 177 West Main 
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reet, making vending machi of steel, brass and German sil 

er, are going into the manufacturing of a vending machine for 

eneral met ndising, which will automatically sell you goods, 

ting fror ne cent to fifty cent A plating plant will be in- 
talled. Q 1 number of spe Ities and novelties are al 

ide 

The Gay Manufacturing Company, of 177 West Main street, 

tarted by Edgar A. Gay, who died a short time ago, at 

e apt f 63 years, and he built this business uy Metal 

( tie e made, mainly tor the furniture trade, and they 

vn plating plant Considerable new machinery 

ee! led, and more will be put in, making the plant 

ite and better able t take care I the grow 


1 
i ' \ 


isin \zel Gay is now the general manager . © 


ROME, N. Y. 


AucusT 5, 1912 
iness for July was quite brisk, although not much more 
an normal. The brass and copper industries have trouble 
getting enough help Che daily papers are used quite fre 
ently advertising for met Chis shortage of help is due 
unly to the tact that the extensive improvements going 
n here take large numbers of men from the factories Phe 
york is mosfly outside and, as a rule, pretty good wages 
ire paid ordinary help. The local canning factories always 
take their quota of help from the factories and this, com 
bined with the extra drain, have made the brass and cop 
per companies suffer more than in previous years 


Rome has always suffered from poor transportation ta 
cilities, and this has been one of its drawbacks since its birth 
t is one of the oldest cities in central New York, but some 
the younger cities have sprung ahead in point of popu 
lation. But what Romans do is always done well and stands 
the test of time Now two new important railway .con 
nections are to be built. One a steam railroad connecting 
Rome and Osceola and intermediate points. This is already 
under construction and will be a great boon to the surround 
ing small towns. The other line is an electric line joining 
Rome and Oneida. There has always been a good feeling 
existing between these two places In fact, they are really 
twin sisters. When Rome wants help she always sends to 
Oneida and vice versa. When completed Rome will have a 
It will then bs 
ble to go from Rome to Syracuse, as the line now con 


DOSSID 
I 


ery good trolley service with nearby cities 


necting Utica and Syracuse goes through Oneida, but does 
not pass through Rome. The question of a trolley to Oneida 
has long been considered, but it looks now as if tt 1s going 
to be an actual line instead of merely on paper 

\ recent report of the local postmaster shows an enormous 
umount of work done The business of Uncle Sam has in- 
creased over 100 per cent. in the past fifteen years. One 


1 > : ¢ P lap ; 
juestion which now confronts Rome is adequate places to 


What is needed is 


1 large number of houses renting for a moderate sum which 


house its rapidly increasing population 
ill enable the averag« workingman to live in Rome is con 
ering the placing of its lights on posts instead of the old 
now used. It is not decided as yet whether the flaming 


irl r the incandescent lights will be used The several 
different styles will be exhibited and tried out before any 
thine definite is done. The Chamber of Commerce is now 
vorkine with the Romohawks in getting the fourth annual 
irnival under way, which will be held the first week in Sep 
The Rome M facturing Company held their annual sales 

vention July 23, 24 and 25, and nearly all of its 

pt ntatives were present. Their men cover all parts of 

uuntry and these very instructive conventions are a 

it help to the men in disposing of the company’s larg: 

itput of brass and copper goods 

The Union Can Company are erecting a large warehouse 

it their plant in West Rome, They supply nearly all of the 
’ to canning factories here and in nearby towns. They 


itput of 300,000 cans per day Mr. Avers, the man 


iwer, hopes to increase this considerably in the near future 
Che Rome Brass & Copper Company have felt the short 


i 
us ff help very keenly for the past month They have a 
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large number of orders on their books, but the continue 
high price of copper has curtailed orders somewhat. The 
Rome Metallic Bedstead Company also report a shortage 
of help, but this is usually their dull season. This year, how 
ever they have had more business at this time than in past 
years. They have the best system for the disposing of their 
beds, etc., than any of the other large manufacturers of this 
They have storehouses or branches in al 
of the principal cities in the East and Middle West. 

The Rome Wire Company still are obliged to run a night 
force in order to keep up with their orders. They, too, have 
difficulty in securing help to run their factory to its capacity 
The Stevens Manufacturing Company, which has made only 


class o! goods. | 


carbureters for automobiles in the past, intend manufactur- 
ing other articles of brass and copper as soon as the neces- 
sary machines can be installed—H. M. G. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Detroit, August 5, 1912 

The improved transportation facilities that are being in- 
stalled in Detroit are appreciated in every line of the brass 
and aluminum industry. Conditions were alarming until the 
first of the year, but since that time the railroads have got 
busy and now the outlook is bright in every way for ample 
facilities for handling the great quantities of products shipped 
rom this city. The board of commerce has been particular! 
active, and it is largely through this body that the trouble 
is being eliminated. The same conditions prevailed at the 
close of July as the month previous, and, in fact, for the last 
three or four months 


Business is good all along the line, is 
the report from all manufacturers. There is not the least pros 
pect of a slow-down in business, and, in fact, the future never 
was so bright for Detroit as it is today. 

The presidential election is having no effect on conditions, 


1 1 


even though there is so much doubt as to which party will be 


successful at the polls this fall. The automobile factories 
are keeping up their record for output, all the older estab- 
lished concerns even going beyond the limit they had set for 
the year. The Ford company will complete before the end of 
the year 75,000 cars, the greatest in the history of any one 
plant. The Chalmers, the Cadillac and the Packard are all 
working full-handed and forced in some instances to main 
tain night crews. Manufacturers of brass and aluminum 
goods are constantly advertising for more help, all of which 
is a good sign of the times. The demand for plumbers’ and 
other supplies in brass and aluminum remains normal for this 
season, although a falling off is expected later in the year. 

Che Triumph Manufacturing Company, which was organized 
last April for the manufacture of the Triumph motorcycle, have 
made record progress in the establishment of an entirely new 
plant, installation of machinery, tools and supplies and the per- 
fection of factory organization. The plant has been working 
day and night for the past month in order to get their product 
yn the market. The up-to-date nickel plating and polishing 
plants of this concern were installed by Frederic B. Stevens, 
the well known manufacturer of and dealer in polishers’ and 
platers’ supplies, of this city. The officers of the Triumph 
company are: President, Robert M. Brownson; vice-president, 
C. C. Wormer; secretary, Muir B. Duffield; treasurer, George 
W. Sherman 
At the meeting of the Michigan Retail Jewelry Dealers’ 
\ssociation, held here the latter part of the month, Hugh 
Connolly, of Detroit, was re-elected president. Other officers 
Vice-president, Andrew Toepel, Detroit; second 
vice-president, Max Jennings, St. Clair; treasurer, James Gar- 
lick, Detroit; secretary, F. O. Davenport, Bay City. Saginaw 
probably will be chosen for the next meeting place, although 


hosen are 


this is left with a committee. President Connolly announces 


that he will name the first and second vice-presidents, the 
secretary and himself as delegates to the annual convention 
of the National Jewelers’ Association, to be held in Kansas 

ty August 6 and 9 At the Detroit meeting the jewelers 
advocated laws to do away with the fraudulent traders and 
to compel the correct stamping of jewelry at all times. A 
committee was appointed to present this matter to the Michi- 
legislature. —F. J. H 


City, 
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TRADE NEWS OF INTEREST DESIRED FROM ALL OF OUR READERS. ADDRESS . 








ADDITIONAL 


William A. Hardy & Sons Company, Fitchburg, Mass., will 


rect a brick addition to their brass foundry. 

It is reported that a new brass factory has been started at 

North Paterson, N. J., for the manufacture of auto parts. 
[he Michigan Copper & Brass Company, Detroit, Mich., have 

declared their regular semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent., pay 

able July 15. 

used for 

Wool- 


It is stated that 460 miles of copper wire will be 
making the necessary telephone connections in the 
vorth Building, New York. 


new 


It is reported that the National Lead Company have purchased 


the plant of the Matheson Lead Company, Dayton, 
order to increase their manufacturing capacity. 


Ohio, in 


It is reported that the Shuttleworth Brothers Brass Company, 
of Amsterdam, N. Y., are erecting a two-story addition to their 
mill, 150 by 28 feet, and an office building 50 by 40 feet. 


Wm. A. Rogers, Limited, manufacturers of silverware and cut- 
lery, Niagara Falls, N. Y., are preparing plans for some addi- 
tions to their factory buildings for manufacturing purposes. 





lhe current trade press reports that the Northern Aluminum 
Company, Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, Can., have taken out a 
permit for a $50,000 brick, steel and galvanized iron building. 





The current trade press reports that The Torrington Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers of machinery, 
Conn., will erect a one-story addition, 102 by 338 
plant 


Torrington, 
feet, to its 


The Bristol Brass Company, Bristol, Conn., manufacturers of 
sheet, rod, wire and brazed tubing in brass, bronze and German 
silver, have now in process of construction an addition to their 
rolling mill. 

It is reported that the Aluminum Ore Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., are about to double the capacity of their plant at East St 
Louis, Ill. This with the equipment will necessitate an expendi- 
ture of about $300,000. 

The Cleveland Bronze Company, Cleveland, Ohio, expect 
to shortly move into their new four-story plant, 40 by 140 feet, 
which is now nearing completion. It is stated that 
working tools will be ordered 


brass and 

foundry 
[he Standard Sheet Metal Company, formerly of 

N. J., have started a factory at N. Paterson, N. J., for the manu- 

facture of double cylinder auto pumps and other 

The factory is 185 by 25 feet. 


Passaic, 


grease 
brass novelties 


guns, 


The Wolf Brothers Foundry Company, which was recently 
organized at Joliet, Ill, to manufacture aluminum, brass and 
ther metal pattern work, has opened a factory at 1803 Cass 


street. Max Wolf, formerly foreman for the Pratt Manufac 


turing Company, will be at the head of the new concern 





The Davis & Furber Machine Company, of North Andover, 
Mass., are about to start operations in their new core-baking 
and brass smelting departments. They are installing melting 
furnaces and reel type core ovens made by Rockwell Furnace 
Company, New York. 


The Northern Blower Company, 4515 Storer avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, M. A. Eiben, manager, is a new concern which is 
engaged in the manufacture of dust collectors for grinding, 
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TRADE NEWS WILL BE FOUND UNDER “CORRESPONDENCE.” 





polishing and buffing wheels, also tumbling mills. They are also 
sales agents for high and slow speed exhaust and blast fans 


The American Manganese Bronze Company, 99 John street 
New York, are making additions to their plant at Holmesburg, 
Philadelphia, Pa., that will double their foundry space 
Contracts have been placed for additional traveling 
cranes and other equipment. This will give the company better 
facilities than ever for handling either large or 


fl or 
electric 


smaH work 


The MacKay Copper Process Company, Norwich, Conn., re 
port, through Henry S. MacKay, that they are constructing 
a testing plant for the treatment of copper ores to show what 
can be done with the new electro-chemical process of 
company for the extraction of copper from ores 
will have a capacity of thirty tons at a charge 


this 
The plant 


he Parish Manufacturing Company, 
facturers of heat treated automobile 
tracted with the Rockwell Furnace 
street, New York, for another of their Overfired 
Accurate Temperature Heat Treating Furnaces. 
fourth “Rockwell” furnace this company has 


of Reading, Pa., 
frames, 


manu- 
just 
Cortlandt 
Car 
This is 
installed. 


have 
Company, 26 


con 


[ype 
the 


The American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn., have pur 
chased woodland in Ludlow and Bolton, Vt., where they have 
formed a company to cut lumber to make box boards, etc. A: 
cording to the Secretary of State of Vermont the capital stock 
of the company is $500,000, but no Vermont office is established. 
George W. Wing, of Montpelier, is 
papers may be served 


named as one upon whom 


The August issue of “The Merry Moulder,” a house organ 
published by the Osborn Manufacturing Company, manufac 
turers of molding machines and platers and polishers’ supplies, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be called the “Automobile Number.” : It 
will be largely devoted to illustrations and descriptive matter 
showing the extent to which molding machines are being used 
in foundries turning out cylinders, pistons, piston-rings, crank 
cases, housings and other important castings for motor cars 


The Rockwell Furnace Company, 26 Cortlandt street, New 
York, announce the following installations of their large over 
fired, accurate temperature, heat treating furnaces 
the New Process Steel Corporation, Lancaster, Pa., 


One tor 


to be used 


for annealing steel wire, bars, etc.; three for the Crucible Steel 
Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., to be used for the heat 
treatment of special steels (natural gas to be the fuel) ; and fo 


the Castle Lamp Company, of Amesbury, Mass., for their plant 
now building at Battle Creek, Mich 

The Lycoming Foundry & Machine Company, manufacturers 
of iron, brass and aluminum castings, automobile motors and 
special machinery, Williamsport, Pa., report, through W. H 
Shirley, purchasing agent, that they are erecting a 50 by 160-foot 
addition to their plant, to be equipped for the manufacture of 
aluminum and castings for automobile motors, with a 
capacity of thirty to forty motors per day Chis addition will 
employ about seventy-five men, increasing the total number of 
employees of this company to nearly four hundred 


brass 


There will be sold at the U 
port, R. I., material belonging 
fit for therein, consisting of scrap metal, 
empty brass cartridge cases The sale will be for cash to the 
highest bidder by sealed proposals to be opened at 11 a. n 
Tuesday, August 20, 1912. Schedules containing form of pri 
posals and terms of sale can be obtained upon application to 
the Paymaster, Naval Station, R. I 


» 


S. Naval Training Station, New 
to the Navy, condemned as wu 


use 


scrap brass, 


Training Newport, 


Beekman Winthrop, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
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ngineering Sales Company, of Chicago, IIl., an- 


nounce that it has taken the selling agency for the line of struc- 


working machinery, punches, shears, rolls, bull- 
inufactured by the Rock River Machine Company, 


tural and plate 
dozet et 


of Janesville, W [his is in addition to the lines now con- 
trolled by the Vulcan Engineering Sales Company, which include 
the product of the Hanna Molding Machine Works, making 
pneumati Mumford Molding Machine Company’s 
molding m nes and foundry equipment, Q. M. S. Company’s 
metal hinery and shop equipment. The Vulcan 
Engineering Company make a specialty of machinery for 
structural and boiler shops and foundries 

Uwing t friction which deve loped between smelters, jew 
elers and metal dealers every year over the division of the 
recovered gold when the large melting crucible has been 
destroyed, the United States Assay Office of New York has 


decided to install 


is also pi 


individual crucibles for each customer. It 


| to install vaults in the new Assay Office for 
the Treas 
vaults will be five stories 
in height, four of them being below the street level. Every 
modern for the the treasure 
which contained in these vaults will be installed. It 
sufficient stored in the 
new vaults to represent all the outstanding gold certificates 
that will be required in this country for fifty years 


anne? 
ver, which will be larger than those in 


The 


gold and sil 
ury Building in Washington. 
device protection of enormous 
will be 


is estimated that gold bullion can be 


Proposals will be received at the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., until 10 o'clock 
a. m., August 20, and publicity opened immediately thereafter to 
furnish at the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., a quantity of naval 
follows: Sch. 4727, brass speaking trumpets; Sch 
brass nuts, brass nickel-plated spittoons; Sch. 4734, lead 
4736, sheet copper. At the 


counts, 


supplies as 
4733 
pipe, plumbers’ wiping solder; Sch 


Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., Sch. 4736, brass naval rod, brass 
pipe and copper tubing. At the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., 
Sch. 4730, zinc ingot, Bertha or Horsehead; refined copper ingot 


proposals should designate the schedules de- 
sired by Blank proposals will be furnished upon appli- 
cation to the navy pay office nearest each yard, or to the bureau 


T. J. Cowie, Paymaster-General, U. S. N. 


Applications for 
number 


FIRES 


Fire in the plant of the F. H. Lovell Manufacturing Company, 





m rs of brass gs, Arlington, N. J., on July 
2 ( f about It is stated that a large order 
of g for Argentir vhich was to be shipped on 
t! wing day, was destroye 


CHANGE IN FIRM 


The Franklin Br Company, Battle Creek, Mich., has suc- 
ceeded to the busin f the Franklin Iron & Metal Company 
f t ty 

r Murd R \ pany, Boston Mass., have succeeded 

the Murdock-Shaw Company, manufacturers of bronze tablets 
and name plates. They are also manufacturers of tile and fire 
place v rk I I ( ription 

The Clevela rass Manufacturing Company, which was re- 
cent t vith a capital stock of $150,000, will succeed 
the Clevel I s & Bronze Company, manufacturers of 
plumbers’ | ind brass specialties. The company are 
erecti \ < { steel addition to their plant, 40 by 120 feet, 
four 

The | St Brass Company, of Haydenville, Mass., and 


New York, after a competitive life of five years, passed into the 


control of iydenville Company, manufacturers of brass and 
iron ds M\ r, steam and gas, who will continue the plant 
inder separat inagement. The plant employs about seventy- 
five men 

The Internati Nickel Company, New York, have made a 
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with the Colonial Nickel 
The consolidated company, according to the agree- 
ment will be known as the International Nickel Company, and 
will have an authorized capital stock of $62,000,000. The present 
International Company has a capital of $28,000,000, and that of 
the Colonial company is $9,000,000. A special meeting of the 
shareholders has been called for September 5, for the purpose of 
ratifying the merger. 


tentative agreement for consolidation 


Company 


It is reported in the current press that The Davenport Ma- 


chine and Foundry Company have purchased the business, 
patents and stock on hand of the Killings Molding Machine 
Works of Davenport, Iowa, and will continue to place these 


the market. As soon as all work now on hand 
has been completed the plant of the Killing Company will be 
disposed of. It is that Mr. Killing, who has been sole 
owner of the Molding Machine Company, will return to Ger- 
many in the fall to take chage of a plant manufacturing rail- 
road 


machines on 


said 


cars 


BUSINESS TROUBLES 


\ hearing will be had upon the case of the bankruptcy of the 
Consolidated Casting Company, Mechanicsville, N. Y., before the 
U. S. District Court for the Northern District of New York, on 
September 3, at Norwich, at 10 a. m. 

Stanley Doggett and Frank A. Terry, complainants against 
the Western Foundry Supply Company, New York, report that 
on July 16, the receivers for the Western company presented to 
the U. S. District Court for the Southern District of New York, 
their final report, which states that all the collectible accounts 
due to the defendant company from debtors resident in New 
York, have been collected by the receivers appointed by the U. S. 
Circuit Court for the District of New Jersey, and that there 
is now no balance remaining in the hands of said receivers. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


The Standard Brass Works, Detroit, Mich., have increased 
their capital stock from $30,000 to $75,000, and will erect a new 
plant as stated in the July issue of THe Metar INpusTrRY. 

The Maiwurm Aluminum Works, manufacturers of aluminum 
kitchen utensils, Erie, Pa., has increased its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $25,000. The foundry of this company melts about 
2,000 pounds of metal per day. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Business organizations incorporated recently. In address- 
ing them it is advisable to include also the names of the 
incorporators and their residence. Particulars of additional 
incorporations may frequently be found in the “Correspond- 
ence” columns. 

Illinois 


BRONZE COMPANY, 


and 


THe CnHromo SILVER 
$10,000 [To manufacture 


Capital, 
Incorporators: 


netals alloys. 


H. H. Hay, H. Fitzgerald and E. C. Koskoba, all of Chicago. 

Tre ALUMINUM Novetty Company, New York. Capital stock 
$1,000. To manufacture aluminum novelties, etc. Incorporators: 
P. Bernstein, R. Polcini and Ada Bernstein, all of New York. 

Tue VeNpomMeE Brass AND Copper Works, Louisville, Ky., 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: Elmore Sherman, C. J. Thoben 
and L. E. Sherman, all of Louisville. 

Tue Reynotps ALumMinum Company, New Washington, Ohio. 
Capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: F. W. Reynolds, J. A. 
Jacobs, Edward Geissman, H. M. Kibler and J. H. Donaldson. 

Tue Frontier Brass Founpry, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Capital, $25,000. To carry on a brass foundry business. In- 


corporators: John Lebherz, Robert Phipps and George W. Knox, 
all of Niagara Falls c 


THe Wisconsin ALUMINUM FouNnpry Company, Manitowoc, 
Wis. Capital, $3,500. To carry on an aluminum foundry busi- 
ness. Incorporators: Henry Stahl, Bruno Dallwig and Abra- 
ham Schwartz, all of Manitowoc 
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[HE Forses Brass Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
00. To manufacture a line of plumbing supplies. 
iny succeeds the Sterling Brass Works. Officers: 


Capital, $10,- 
This com- 
Alvin F. 


Stahl, president; F. W. Reidenbach, vice-president; Geo. R. 
oates, treasurer; E. J. Forbes, secretary. 
Tue Trin Decorating Company, Baltimore, Md. Capital 


stock, $2,000,000. To carry on a business of rolling, tinning, gal- 
vanizing, enameling, coating, plating and decorating all kinds 
of metals. Incorporators: D. H. Haynes, V. E. Hansen and 
C. G. Goldsborough, of Jersey City, N. J. This company have 
taken over the tin department of the American Tobacco Company 
located in this city. While it is intended, as in the past, to manu- 
facture tin boxes, signs and decorated metal for the large tobacco 
companies, it is also the intention of the new organization to 
solicit general trade in their line. 


PRINTED MATTER 

Tumbling Barrels: The S. G. Arnold Company of Chicago, 
Ill, issue a catalog giving descriptions of their steel fac- 
tory equipment, machinists’ and tool makers’ benches, sectional 
shelving and bins, and tumbling barrels. Copies of the catalog 
will be sent upon request. 


Turbines: The De Laval Steam Turbine Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J., have issued a new 116-page catalog descriptive of 
the products of this company. These include De Laval cen- 
trifugal pumps, single-stage turbines and centrifugal blowers, 
built in both single and multi-stage types. 
quest. 


Copies upon re- 


Graphite Products: The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., give a complete description of their various 
graphite products in a small booklet just issued. These products 
constitute specially prepared graphite for lubricating purposes 
as well as the manufacture of crucibles, pencils and a full line of 
greases, belt dressings, paints, etc. 





Wheel Presses: The Watson-Stillman Company, New York, 
have just issued Catalog No. 85 illustrating three types of Hydro- 
Pneumatic Wheel Presses and listing and describing over seventy 
variations in type and size of from 60 to 600 tons capacity. The 
hydro-pneumatic feature in wheel presses is exclusive with this 
company. A copy will be sent to anyone interested. 


Fuel Economizers: The Green Fuel Economizer Company, 
Matteawan, N. Y., have issued a very handsome 100-page catalog 
in the interests of their fuel economizers. The book is fully 
illustrated with half-tones and outline drawings, showing in- 
stallations in all kinds of industries of their well-known econo- 
mizers. Copies of the publication may be obtained upon request. 


Precision Balances: A little booklet entitled “The Use, Care 
of Precision Balances” is published by Voland & Sons, makers 
of balances and weights, New Rochelle, N. Y. This little book 
gives very valuable information regarding the handling of fine 
balances and should be in the hands of everyone who is interested 
in precision balances. Copies will be mailed free upon request. 


Refining Lead: The National Lead Company, New York, 
have issued a pamphlet giving some very interesting infor- 
mation regarding the use of refined lead as a means for hard- 
ening or tempering steel. It is claimed that this refined lead 
is the most suitable lead, to be used for hardening, now on 
the market and shows, upon analysis, total impurities of 


0053 per cent. 


Nickel Anodes: Henry S. Wyckoff, 78 Barclay street, New 


York, is sending out a card in the interest of the “Ely” pure 
nickel anode. This anode is made of Canadian grain nickel and 


is guaranteed 90 to 93 per cent. pure, and is manufactured in all 
Mr. Wyckoff is also the New York 


shapes with patent hooks. 
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selling agent for the buffs and polishing wheels manufactured 
by Divine Brothers of Utica. N. Y. 

Vanadium Steel: A booklet has been published by the United 
Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, which is unusually interesting to 
all manufacturers who are interested in the development of 
yanadium steel. The book contains valuable information regard- 
ing the new steel and has cuts showing clearly the result of 
different tests on springs, gears, axles, bars, etc. Copies may be 
obtained on application. 


Silver Deposit: The Archibald-Klement Company, Newark, 
N. J., are sending out a card depicting an electrical storm at 
night. They say “you may not be particularly interested in light- 
ning, but you are in sterling silver and silver deposit that sells. 
Goods that will ‘strike’ your customers favorably in a ‘flash’; that 
do not need any ‘thunder’ to make them move.” Further particu- 
lars may be obtained by writing to the above company. 


Metal Lumber: The Berger Manufacturing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, have recently issued a very elaborate and extensive 
treatise on metal lumber, a substitute for wood. The pages of 
the text book are filled with the most valuable information and 
include drawings and sectional views, showing application, in- 
stallation and erection of different types of buildings of this 
material. Copies of the book can be secured by writing direct 
to the general offices of the above company. 

A Model Erection Shop: Is the title of a very artistic 16- 
page booklet just issued by Lockwood, Greene & Company, 
architects and engineers for industrial plants, 93 Federal street, 
3oston, Mass. It describes with illustrations, the construction 
of a one-story, reinforced concrete machine shop which is well 
lighted, and at the same time has its floor area covered by an 
abundance of cranes running on concrete girders. The booklet 
will be sent on request. 

Architects Bronze: The Pittsburgh Architects 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., have issued a pamphlet giving fine 
illustrations and descriptions of architects bronze, which is an 
ornamental, seamless and indestructible metal fire-stop. ‘This 
material is cast by electricity to any desired degree of thickness, 
without seams or laminations, on prepared surfaces of wood, 
plaster or glass and at less expense than the product of the 
coppersmith or bronze worker. Pamphlet and price list sent 
upon application 


Bronze 


Plumbers’ Supplies: The Bridgeport Brass. Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., have issued a thirty-page booklet giving 
full illustrations of the extensive line of 
plumbers’ supplies manufactured by them under the name of 
“Bridgeport.” These supplies are made of seamless brass 
nickel plated tubing and constitute various styles of traps, 
downtank bends, offset bath and basin supplies, floor flanges 
and reducer and slip joint couplings. Copies of the booklet 
may be had upon request. 


descriptions and 


CATALOG EXHIBIT 





An exhibition of every kind of catalog may be seen at The 
Metal Industry office, 99 John street, New York. The Metal 
Industry is prepared to do all of the work necessary for the 
making of catalogs, pamphlets, circulars and other printed 
matter. Estimates will be furnished for writing descriptions, 
making engravings, printing, binding, for the entire job from 
beginning to end or any part of it. 


INQUIRIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Under our directory of “Trade Wants” (published each 
month in the rear advertising pages), will be found a num- 
ber of inquiries and opportunities which, if followed up, are 
a means of securing business. Our “Trade Want Directory” 
fills wants of all kinds, assists in the buying and selling of 
metals, machinery, foundry and platers’ supplies, procures 
positions and secures capable assistants. See Want Ad 
pages. 
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METAL MARKET REVIEW 
New York, August 5, 1912 
COPPER 
\t the time of our last report on copper, July 8, the London 
irket had declined about £8 per ton from the highest, our 
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favor of higher spelter, but the price 1S very close to the for- 
eign quality, and this may help to check any further advanc: 
London also advances. Market lower. 
Carload lots, New York, 7.15-7-20c 6.90 to 
East St. Louis. 


1 closes 
5 and 7.00: 


ALUMINUM 


The foreign market is very much firmer at 23% to 24 cents 


4 
while the domestic price is held at 22 to 22% 


cents. 
ANTIMONY. 
[he market has been quite active on foreign advances and 
prices here are about % cent per pound higher. Cookson’s 


is quoted at 8% cents, Hallett’s 8 cents and Chinese and Hun- 
garian brands at 73% cents. 
SILVER. 

The silver market has been dull and uninteresting and prices 
are not much changed Closing, New York, 60 cents; Lon- 
don, 271d. 

QUICKSILVER. 
rather 
month 


wholesale price 
lots, $43 per 


he market has been firmer, with 


T 
$42.50 against $40.50 a 
flask to $43.50. 


e 1, } 
ago. Jobbing 


SHEET METAL. 


There has been no change in sheet copper at 22 cents bas 
with high sheet brass lower at 17c 19 


base, copper high, wire at 
to 1914 cents base ; 


OLD METALS 
Che old metal market has picked up again 
London standard, but prices are not month 
break in London. The fluctuation in prices and 
the subsequent advance has helped the 
lose of the month—J. J. A 


JULY MOVEMENTS IN METALS 


with the advance 
as high as a 
ago before the 


1 


market towards 


Coppt Highest Lowest Average 
Lake 17.50 17.15 17.40 
Electrolyti 17.50 17.00 17.35 
Casting , 17.25 16.75 17.00 

Pin 47.00 $3.30 44.75 

LEA 4.75 4.50 4.70 

SPELT! 7.25 4.49 7.22 

A NTIMON Hallett’s 7.90 7.75 7.20 

SILVEI 61 60.00 60.66 

WATERYBURY AVERAGE 
The average price of lake copper per pound as determined 
nthly at Waterbury, Conn 
1911—Average for year 12 1912—January, 14! February, 
| Mar 15; April, 16; May, 1634; June, 17%; July, 173 
ent 


DAILY METAL PRICES 


We have made arrangements with the New York Metal 
Exchange by which we can furnish our readers with the 
Official Daily Market Report of the Exchange and a year’s 
subscription to THE METAL INDUSTRY for the sum of 
$10. The price of the Report alone is $10. Sample copies 
furnished for the asking. We can furnish daily telegraphic 
reports of metal prices. Address THE METAL IN- 
DUSTRY, 99 John street, New York. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


Any firm intending to buy metals, machinery or supplies, 
and desiring the names of the various manufacturers and 
sellers of these products can obtain the desired information 
by writing to THE METAL INDUSTRY, 99 John street, 
New York. 


mail. 


Commercial questions are answered by return 
Our Information Bureau is for the purpose of answer- 
ing questions of all kinds. 
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Metal Prices, August 5, 1912 


NEW METALS. 


PER—PiGc, Bar AND INGOT AND OLp Copper. Cents. 
Duty Free, Manufactured 2'%c. per Ibs 

La OUD WENN Oot ot ne ae 17.60 
Electrolytec, casioad lots.......-....ssecccccess 17.60 
Caste ORtnoee TON ccc decades acc cns.. 17.50 
n—Duty Free. 

Straits of Malacca, carload lots............. ae 

Leap—Duty Pig, Bars and Old, 2%c. per lb.; pipe and 
sheets, 23¢c. per Ib 
iy ee re 4.70 


SPELTER—Duty 13c. per Ib. Sheets, 154c. per Ib. 
Western, carload:lots........ ye 
\LUMINUM—Dnuty Crude, 7c. per Ib. Plates, sheets, bars 
and rods, llc. per lb 
Small lots 


eis ele eh ts alacgia Yet De ON wheelers Gane 26.00 
100 Th. fote,......... deat eaters Catarina wade a baa Cason 24.00 
cP any eee Sere ole oe 22.00 

AnTIMOoNY—Duty 1%c. per Ib. 

Cookson’s cask lots, nominal............... 8.50 
ET I MR 7.85 
ee SSG ES: cue benbindiekast 7.75 
Hungarian grade ........... PARES 4 bs ghee ike aro 7.75 

NickeL—Duty Ingot, 6c. per Ib. Sheet, strip and wire 

35 per cent. ad valorem. 
Shot, Plaquettes,, Ingots, Blocks according to 
I oe issn ances le Kis Serre fo 45 

ELECTROLYTIC—3 cents per pound extra. 

MANGANESE Metat—Duty 20 per cent........... 90 

Macnesium Metat—Duty 3 cents per pound and 25 per 

cent. ad valorem ¢€1IG0 Ib. lots) ...........ec0s000 1.50 

I en uuwnneus 2.00 

I WIE is bork oa erg bch wtb bls kia'en waa 90 

Curomium Metat—Duty 25 per cent. ad val bin ish 98 

QuicKsILver—Duty 7c. per Ib................-. = 60 

Price per oz. 

ES a ee Siar A, Oe ae $20.67 

PLATIWNUM—Diity $908 .....05.50cccccvscces 45.50 

uae Liety fee. oo ee ee oi re cee 60 
Dealers’ OLD METALS. Dealers’ 


Buying Prices. 
Cents. per Ib. 
14.75 to 15.00 
14.25 to 1450 
13.00 to 13.25 
11.75 to 1200 


Selling Prices. 
Cents per Ib 
16.00 to 16.25 
15.75 to 16M 
14M to 14.25 
12.75 to 13.00 


a eo. er 
Copper Wire 
Light Copper ....... spi CR 
Heavy Mach. Comp... 


See te GAs Theeey Br. oics cs iwccidewssas 10.00 to 10.25 
7Ito 750 Ticht Rrass Pe 6 : RM t RW 
900to 925 No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings. 9.75 to 10.00 
10.50 to 11.00 No. 1 Comp. Turnings........ 11.50 to 1200 
4M to PU BEA soo ok so Recs ea oe to 4.25 
475to — ee GER co oo ete ccne ts cates kus —to 5.25 
6.00to 650 Scrap Aluminum. turnings.... 7™Mto 900 
10.00to 1200 Scrap Aluminum. cast. alloved 10.90 to -3.00 
14™to15.00 Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new)... 16. to 17.50 
Zao to MiG Wo. Tf Fember...ccc ccc acsce- .... 2500 to 26M 
BUC Cate (GIR FE soc ho osc da bac kbasewese 23.00 to 26.00 
INGOT METALS. Price ner Ib 
Cents 
Silicon Copper, 10%..........according to quantitv 27 to 32 
Silicon Copper. 20%......... ' . 20 to 32 
Silicon Copner, 30% euaranteed ' . 32 to 34 
Phosphor Copper. guaranteed 
10% Sane “ e 25 to28 
Phosnhor Copper. guaranteed 
15% ; re Bee tee . " 27, tn 3) 
Manganese Copper. 25% - vg 27 — to 30 
Phosphor Tin. euaranteed 5% " os Sk. tn Al 
Phosphor Tin. no cuarantee " ” 51. 6to 53 
Brass Ingot. Yellow 1714 to 12% 
mruee Tna@ot, Ted. ..<c as cece ocss - . 13. to 15 
Bronze Ingot #. he ‘ ‘“ 1S to15% 
Manganese Bronze ....... 6 “ 1914 to 21 
Phosnhor Rronze BE) So Eee - ” 13 to 14 
Casting Aluminum Allovs. “5 “ 1934 to 2434 
Procprorts—Dutv 18c¢. ner Th 
According to quantitv ........... ee aN ta 35 





Price per Ib. 


PRICES OF SHEET COPPER. 


BASE PRICE, 22 Cents per Lb. Net. 


PRICES MENTIONED BELOW ARE FOR QUANTITIES OF 100 LBS 
AND OVER. 


to 7% 


SIZE OF SHEBRTS. 


Lighter than 
8 oa. 


sheet 30 x 0. 
24 oz. to 32 oz. 18% to 25 Ib. 
sheet 30 x 60. 
16 oz. to 24 os. 12% to 18% 
Ib. sheet 30 x 60. 
and 15 os. 11 to 12% 
Ib. sheet 80 x 60. 
/12 of. and 13 os. 9% to il 
lb. sheet 30 x 60. 
lb. sheet 80 x 60. 


lb. sheet 30 x 60. 
10 os. and 11 os. 7% to 9% 


og. 
os. and 9 os. 6% 


64 oz. and over 50 Ib. sheet 
80 x 60 and heavier. 


32 os. to 64 os. 25 to 50 Ibs. 


14 


@ 


Cents Per Pound Over Base P riee for Soft Copper 


Bose Bose Base|Bose! 1/2'3'6'9 
3,619 


Not longer than 72 
inches. 


Longer than 72 inches. | #6 “ oc | | 
Not longer than 96 inches. 


Not wider 
than 380 ins. 


Longer than 96 inches. 
Not longer than 72 | 66 ‘6 cs | 66 
inches. } 
Longer than 72 inches. | «« sé se | 6 
Not longer than 96 inches. | 
Longer than 96 inches. | «é “ee “6 
Not longer than 120 inches. | 


10 


OS | oO 


7 
9 


WW dO dO bo 


ins. but not 
wider than 86 
inches. 


Longer than 120 inches. 
Not longer than 72 le “6 
inches. 


Longer than 72 inches. “sé “ 
Not longer than 96 inches. 

Longer than 96 inches. “6 sé 
Not longer than 120 inches. 


> 
“i 
© 


Ww 
@ 


but not 
inches. 


ins. 
wider than 48 


Wider than 86 | Wider than 30 


Longer than 120 inches. 
Not longer than 72 | «6 

inches. Base 

Longer than 72 inches. | ¢6 sé 

Not longer than 96 inches. 

Longer than 96 inches. | *¢ 

Not longer than 120 inches. 


but not 


Wider than 48 
inches. 


ins, 
wider than 60 


— 


Longer than 120 inches. 
Not longer than 96 | 
inches. Base 


Longer than 96 inches. | «6 
Not longer than 120 inches. ' 


Sa PDDSWAHLWNNH— 
on 


not wider 


Wider than 
60 ins. but 
than 72 ins. 


Longer than 120 inches. 
Not longer than 96 
inches. 


Longer than 96 inches. 
Not longer than 120 inches. 


Wider than 


72 ins. but 


not wider 
than 108 ins. 


Longer than 120 inches. 


Not longer than 132 
inches. 


ins. 
ba WNM— — 
Oo Wm &)/ WwW WN) — NbN — 


Wider 
than 108 


@ 


Longer than 132 inches. 5 


The longest dimension in any sheet shall be considered at its length. 


CIRCLES, SEGMENTS AND PATTERN SHEETS, advance 
over prices of Sheet Copper required to cut them from 3 cents per pound. 


COLD OR HARD ROLLED COPPER, 14 oz. per square 


CORE. OE I, Tis on hd6-6600cddcccceccndcersecss 1 . we i 
COLD OR HARD ROLLED COPPER, lighter than 14 oz., : 

DOP GEES BIDE, Gib eccsccccesscscecvcccceczcoences 2 = ” ° 
POLISHED COPPER, 20 INCHES WIDE and under, ad 

vance over price for Cold Rolled Copper of correspond 

ing dimensions and thickness ........6...ceceeseeeees 1 ” * aq. ft 
POLISHED COPPER, WIDER THAN 20 INCHES, advance - 

over price for Cold Rolled Copper of corresponding 

dimensions and thickness .....cccccccccccscccccccecs _ =~ SS 


COLD ROLLED COPPER, PREPARED SUITABLE FOR 
POLISHING, same as Polished Copper of corresponding 
dimensions and thickness. 


COLD ROLLED AND ANNEALED COPPER SHEETS OR 
CIRCLES, same price as Cold or Hard Rolled Copper 
of corresponding dimensions and thickness. 


ROUND COPPER ROD, % inch diameter or Over..........+eseee05 Base Price. 
(Rectangular, Square and Irregular Shapes, Copper Rod, Special Prices.) 
ZINC—Duty, sheet, 1%c. per Ib Cents per Ib 
Carload lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill 8.75 as 8% 
Ch: Se MUNG nendncscorecsocens ‘a ‘ 9% 
Open casks, jobbers’ prices ........... pach ens o% 
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PRICES ON BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS. 
In effect August 1, 1912, and until further notice. 





To customers who buy over 5,000 Ibs. per year. 


c——————Net base per lb.———_—__, 

High Brass. Low Brass. Bronze. 
st t $0.17 $0.187% $0.20% 
Wire 16% 18% 204% 
Rod 16% 19% 21% 
Brazed tubing 21% 25 
Open seam tubing 20 2314 
Angles and chat pla 207% .24 


50% discount from all extras as shown in American Brass Manufacturers’ 
Price List No. &. 


NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 


Sheet—Extra spring drawing and spinning brass.... ‘ce. per lb. net advance 
‘* —Best spring, drawing and spinning brass. we “* * “ 
Wire —Extra spring and brazing wire.. se a oe 2 “ 
7 Best spring and brazing wire. . : ES le * * “ 
To customers who buy 5,000 Ibs. or less per year. 
P —Net base per 1b.————_, 
High Brass. Low Brass. Bronze. 
Sheet $0.18 %4 $0.20% $0.22 
W ire 18 .20% 22 
Rod 18 207% 20 
Rrazed tubing 22% 26% 
Open seam tubing 21% 24% 
Angles and channel plalt OIL, 25Y, 
5% discount, from all extras as shown in American Brass Manufacturers’ 


Price List No. &, 
NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 


Sheet—Extra spring drawing and spinning brass.... %c. per Ib. net advance 
- Best spring, drawing and spinning brass. —o - = 
Wire oxtra spring and brazing wire............. —_~ = 7 = 
“ Best spring and brazing wire................ YS — - = - 
BARE COPPER WIRE—CARLOAD LOTS. 
18.75 per lb. base 
SOLDERING COPPERS. 
800 Ibs. and over tn one order , we 7 cseeseee: Ee per Ib. bas 
100 Ibs. t 100 Ibs. in one order ‘ wee. ee ~~ * 
[ses tha 100 Ibs n one order sala . : aay se “ “ 
PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING. 
From 14% to 3% O. D. Nos. 4 to 13 Stubs’ Gauge, 21c. per Ib. 


Seamless Copper Tubing, 25c. per Ib 


For other sizes see Manufacturers’ List. 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING Iron Pipe Sizes. 
% % % 11% 1% 2% 3 3% 4 4% 


2 22 21 21 21 21 #21 21 21 22 2 2 


Iron pipe Size % % 
Price per Ib 


5 6 


29 28 27 28 


PRICE LIST OF IRON LINED TUBING—NOT POLISHED. 
—Per 100 feet 


Brass, Bronze 

% inch $8 $9 

' inch : Ss ¥ 
% inch 10 11 

% Inel 12 13 
™% inet 14 15 
l in< 18 20 
1 h 22 24 
1% h 25 27 
, 2 35 
1% h 45 48 
2 | I 56 60 

ID ‘ 

PRICE FOR TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL. 

Tobin Bronze Red ; ‘ seseecesesecesesse 18%c, net base 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14” x 48”) pee oe * = 

™ . Rectangular sheets other than Sheathing 20c. 


R 


om “ 18¢ or 
Above are for 100 Ibs 


rr more in one order. 


PLATERS’ METALS. 


Platers’ bar in the rough, 27\c. net 

German silver platers’ bars dependent 
tity and genera! character of the order 

Platers’ metal, so called, is very thin metal not made by the larger mills 
end for which prices are quoted on application to the manufacturers. 


on the percentage of nickel, quan- 


PRICES FOR SHEET BLOCK TIN AND BRITANNIA METAL. 


Not over 18 In. in width, not thinner than 28 B. 8. 
ef pig tin in same quantity 

Not over 35 In. in width, not thinner than 22 B. 8 
of pig tin 


Gauge, 2c. above price 


Gauge, 3c. above price 





PRICE SHEET FOR SHEET ALUMINUM—B. & S. Gauge. 


Wider than........ 3in, 6in. 14in. 16in. 18in. 20in. 24in. 80in. 36in. 
and including..... 12in. 14in. 16in. 18in. 20in. 24in. 30in. 38in. 40in. 
in coils. 

No. 13 and heavier............ 34 34 36 36 36 36 39 89 89 
DP enccunnbinteebedsaxaras 34 34 36 36 36 36 89 89 89 
ae ee a a ee 34 34 36 36 36 36 89 39 89 
YP denne sdnsdactncterenens 34 34 36 36 36 36 39 39 389 
 lausas vhncedaeke sekeunwee 34 34 36 «©3606«6©63860686060 O89 8sé89 
© (Svibete eheknadies aeee dma ee 34 34 36 36 36 36 89 89 42 
ek aCe ty ate 34 34 36 386 #36 «36 «389 —~—64006 «648 
© Sh ceeakeedesranseneeaeskel 34 360463606 (386060 86088 C4 C44 
oF Diedkeevatdatebbabeabandad 34 38 38 38 38 40 43 44 50 
we ee eee 34 38 38 38 40 40 43 47 51 
Gish eka tcekanekeeknes 34 38 38 38 40 40 43 49 52 
Ww DGittrthnveedheeedened enews 34 38 40 2 42 42 45 51 oo 
i Mnanisetdeeenueh Gesu . 86 389 41 48 438 43 46 S53 57 

athe hacia uted diaita nian n -. 386 39 42 46 46 46 #S1 SS 61 
Mii bsstense toaekeenindases 36 40 44 48 48 49 & 58 G64 
err iene ehaken edad aah 36 40 46 48 49 49 56 62 67 
_ RRS er ee eae ee 38 41 48 50 52 52 61 67 72 
bedi 48bck eee eebe ene 38 42 SO 52 S56 62 6 72 TT 
ae Oe re ee 43 47 55 58 63 71 74 77 8&3 
we EE eer ne 455 49 57 61 69 $7 291 90 95 
(i cenedtan benkeeoceréeews 47 51 60 65 7 4 91 100 110 
tn a ha wastciaannnaeaiiedtaiiars 50 55 62 70 78 91 #108 110 120 
* 8335 ii enhee bee esih we 65 70 S80 90 100 115 125 - 
* 36 sevcesseccecoseee ee £0 90 100 115 120 185 ee 
OO a ii bart Giang aiaerha mea aaleg 6 -. 104 114 129 144 159 174 
~~ 2 rrr rrt Tree eT Cree -. 124 139 154 169 184 204 
Fede Ria paadiabkehawee wos -.» 144 164 184 204 22 oe 
Oi canteeukswnatetekedws - «+ 174 204 224 244 ‘ 


In flat rolled sheets the above prices refer to lengths between 2 and 8 feet. 
Prices furnished by the manufacturers for wider and narrower sheet. All 
columns except the first refer to flat rolled sheet. Prices are 100 lbs. or more 
at one time Less quantities 5c. lb. extra. Charges made for boxing. 





PRICE LIST SEAMLESS ALUMINUM TUBING. 


STUBS’ GAUGE THE STANDARD. SIZES CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Outside Diameters. BASE PRICE, 25 Cents per Pound, 








, BS a a Sa ai a x 
2% é d-~gagagdggz 82424 43 ¢ = s 3 
£5 = 2 = os oo = = = 
bo S = ”“ st ._ -— = -“ 2. =| = 
n 5 — 7 £ RB eee. & 2. Sm x o 7m - + 
11. .120. 27 24 14 20 10 16 23 
2. .109. 26 és es ee 
14. .083. >. oy oe ao BE oe ce an 50 Se 
> a «0 «6. «@ ae ee 2 2 27 24 23 71 21 21 #21 27 31 ST 
18. 000. .. «2 «- «- DB WD DW W W BW W DW .- oo wo ce ce 


20. .035. 117 .. 486 39 34 33 32 30 29 30 30 30 81 88 49 58 81 





21. co cc cs @® ae es 
22. . 188 98 48 42 38 37 35 34 45 


188 133 108 88 79 73 62 60 66 


24. .022. 


Prices are for ten or more pounds at one time. For prices on sizes not carried 
in stock send for Manufacturers’ List. 


PRICE LIST FOR ALUMINUM ROD AND WIRE. 


Diameter. 000 to No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


No. No. 
B. & 8. G’ge No. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 


18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 


82 32% 32% 33 33% 34 34% 35 36 37 38 43 46 


Price, per Ib..... 


PRICE LIST FOR GERMAN SILVER IN SHEETS AND ROLLS. 


Per Price Per Price 
cent per Ib. cent per Ib. 
MD op cceveseséccncesnanqedeceve $0.52 DP 9660006000000tss00gnenadéed $0.58 
ME ecccceseseecessdbodwseseusé .53 BE scvvndcvesescesccesaesesese 58 
a  s5062sseeesenresebeoneeneens 54 BO sabbusgesebcesusésamecsanes .60 
UD actvncescdounsseneeeneenas 55 


These prices are for sheets and rolls over 2 inches in width, to and Iin- 
cluding 8 inches in width and to No. 20, inclusive. American or Brown & 
Sharpe’s Gauge. Prices are for 100 Ibs. or more of one size and gauge in 
one order. Discount 50%. 


GERMAN SILVER TUBING. 


4 per cent. to No. 19, B. & 8. Gauge, Inclusive............cecccccccees $0.60 
6 ws “3 19, - " guemistteencaeebnesaetnes -70 
9 ee ee 19, “e ee a gpa eutc yas tala esa -85 
12 - - 19, se ee  pinwaleadede vik sien $-eea euee< 1.00 
15 = ” 19, o os 4, Syieabewaaowenen eu 1.15 
16 “ “ 19, “ ee w! §66—sgianhaeanertniasecaiean 1.20 
18 “ ee 19, ae oe > 0) pene edebe eekonaeaiale 1.30 


German Silver Tubing thinner than No. 19 B. & S. Gauge add same advances 
as for Brazed Brass Tube. 

For cutting to special lengths add same advances as for Brazed Brass Tube. 
Discount 40%. 


PRICES OF SHEET SILVER. 
Rolled sterling silver .925 fine is sold according to gauge quantity and 
market conditions. No fixed quotations can be given, as prices range from 
2c. below to 6c. above the price of bullion. 
Rolled silver anodes .999 fine are quoted at 2c. to 3%c. above the price of 
bullion 








